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Introduction 

Heretofore  the  volley  ball  rules  have  been  published  in  the 
handbook  of  the  Athletic  League  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations  of  North  America  and  by  the  Physical  Directors' 
Society  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  which  body  has 
revised  the  rules  from  year  to  year. 

The  tremendous  growth  of  volley  ball  in  interest  and  in  the 
number  of  those  who  are  playing  the  game  has  made  it  seem 
desirable  to  have  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  treatment  of 
the  rules  and  to  publish  them  in  a  book  given  entirely  to  the 
game.  Hence  this  volume.  The  rise  of  volley  ball  as  a  national 
and  international  game  makes  it  not  only  desirable  but  necessary 
to  have  it  rank  with  other  important  team  games  in  having  well 
developed  rules  in  a  special  volume. 

Dr.  George  J.  Fisher,  president  of  the  Physical  Directors' 
Society  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  and  secretary 
of  the  Athletic  League  of  North  America,  was  asked  to  edit  the 
rules.  He  Immediately  suggested  that  instead  of  having  the 
rules  published  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  alone,  that  the  National  Col- 
legiate Athletic  Association  be  invited  to  unite  in  adopting  them. 
The  invitation  was  readily  accepted,  and  the  rules  this  year  and 
for  the  first  time  appear  under  the  direction  of  both  the  Ath- 
letic League  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association.  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy, 
Dr.  George  L.  Meylan  and  Prof.  C.  V.  P.  Young  were  appointed 
by  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  to  represent  that 
body. 

While  In  the  nature  of  the  case  most  of  the  experiences  in 
preparing  the  rules  this  year  have  been  drawn  from  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  because  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  has  not  heretofore  had  a  committee  on 
volley  ball  rules,  this  will  not  be  true  in  subsequent  years.  The 
uniting  of  these  two  Influential  organizations  In  the  promotion 
of  the  game  bespeaks  much  for  its  future. 

GEORGE  J.  FISHER,  M.D. 


WM.   M.    KINGSLEY,  , 

Chairman    Executivf    Committee    of    Athletic    L*;^aKne    of    the    Young    Men  s 
Christian  Associations  of  North  America. 
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A  Request— N.  G.  A.  A.  Committee 

The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  was  organized 
primarily  to  direct  into  sane  and  normal  lines  intercollegiate  ac- 
tivity. As  the  years  have  gone  by  this  Association  has  felt  the 
need,  not  only  of  promoting  and  directing  intercollegiate  activity, 
but  of  college  sport  for  the  mass  of  students  within  the  indi- 
vidual college.  This  committee  was  appointed  last  December 
with  the  idea  that  it  should  draw  up  rules  governing  volley  ball, 
because  it  was  one  of  the  simpler  games  which  could  be  used  by 
the  mass  of  students  in  intramural  sport.  It  is  the  hope  of  this 
committee  that  the  colleges  will  organize  leagues  for  the  plaving 
of  volley  ball  and  other  games  by  all  of  the  students.  The  rules 
published  this  year  are  based  largely  upon  the  long  experience 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  using  this  game 
for  the  mass  of  students.  It  is  urged  by  the  committee  that  this 
game  be  given  a  large  place  in  the  organized  activities  of  college 
students. 

J.  H.  McCURDY,  M.   D., 
GEO.  H.   MEYLAN,   M.   D., 
C.   V.    P.   YOUNG, 

Committee. 


PROF.   LeEARON    R.    BRIGGS, 

Harvard  University. 

President  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 
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The  Origin  of  Volley  Ball 

'^  By  J.  Y.  Cameron. 

In  1895  William  G.  Morgan,  at  that  time  Physical  Director  of 
the  Y.  ]\I.  C.  A.  at  Holyoke,  Mass.,  felt  the  need  of  an  indoor 
game  that  would  appeal  to  men,  who  were  unable  to  play  basket 
ball,  which  at  that  date  was  just  beginning  to  make  itself  felt. 
The  need  was  for  a  game  that  was  competitive  without  being 
antagonistic,  that  would  relax  the  average  business  man  and 
yet  give  him  some  exercise.  Mr.  Morgan  put  up  a  tennis  net  in 
the  gymnasium,  took  out  the  rubber  bladder  from  a  basket  ball 
and  made  a  start.  It  was  a  crude  beginning  and  there  was  many 
a  laugh  at  the  attempts  to  make  a  real  game  out  of  it.  But 
there  was  something  in  it  and  it  was  only  a  short  time  before  Mr. 
Morgan  got  a  number  of  business  men  at  Holyoke  interested, 
among  them  being  Dr.  Frank  Wood  and  Chief  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment, John  Lynch.  These  two  men  helped  Director  Morgan 
work  out  a  number  of  the  detail  points  and  some  of  the  rules. 
In  a  few  months  a  suitable  ball  was  made  by  A.  G.  Spalding 
&  Bros.,  and  in  1896  an  exhibition  game  was  played  at  the 
Springfield  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College  by  the  group  of  business  men 
from  Holyoke. 

This  was  the  beginning.  It  was  years  before  the  game  was 
recognized  as  it  should  have  been,  but  to-day  volley  ball  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  indoor  games  throughout  the  country  and 
world,  for  that  matter,  as  it  is  played  in  many  foreign  countries. 
The  rules  naturally  have  undergone  changes,  but  have  not 
changed  practically  from  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  original 
idea.  The  West  has  gone  wild  over  the  game,  and  in  many  places 
it  has  replaced  basket  ball.  It  has  many  excellent  points  to  be 
commended.  It  can  be  played  in  almost  any  size  room  and  by 
boys,  mature  men  or  older  men.  It  is  also  a  fine  game  for  girls 
and  women.  There  is  an  exhilaration  about  it  that  delights  the 
lover  of  games,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  great  possibilities  ■ 
for  the  development  of  expertness  that  holds  the  attention. 


GEORGE  J.   FISHER,   M.D., 

Secretary    Athletic    League    of   Young    Men's    Christian    Associations    of    North 

America  and  Chairman  of  its  Volley  Ball  Rules  Committee. 
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How  Volley  Ball  was  Originated 

By  the  Inventor 
William  G.  Morgan,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

I  will  try  briefl}^  to  give  the  history  of  the  game  of  volley 
ball.  Mr.  J.  Y.  Cameron's  article  in  this  book  is  in  accordance 
with  the  facts,  but  perhaps  I  can  give  in  detail  more  of  the 
circumstances  leading  up  to  the  invention  of  the  game. 

I  might  say  right  here  that  I  at  the  time  had  no  knowledge  of 
any  game  similar  to  volley  ball  to  aid  me,  so  whatever  was 
decided  upon  was  gotten  by  experience  on  the  gymnasium  floor. 

In  1895  I  took  charge  of  the  physical  department  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  at  Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  as  the  work 
progressed  the  business  men's  classes  became  quite  large  and 
enthusiastic  and  I  found  the  need  of  some  form  of  recreation  and 
relaxation  for  them.  Basket  ball  seemed  suited  to  the  younger 
men,  but  there  was  a  need  of  something  for  the  older  ones  not 
quite  so  rough  and  severe. 

In  looking  for  a  suitable  game,  tennis  occurred  to  me,  but  that 
required  rackets,  balls,  net  and  other  equipment,  so  that  was  dis- 
carded, but  the  idea  of  using  the  net  seemed  to  hold;  we  raised 
it  to  about  6  feet  6  inches  from  the  floor,  just  above  the  aver- 
age man's  head.  We  had  to  have  a  ball,  and  among  those  we 
tried  was  the  bladder  of  a  basket  ball,  but  that  proved  to  be 
too  light  and  slow;  then  we  tried  a  basket  ball,  which  was  too 
large  and  too  heavy. 

Finally  we  decided  that  a  ball  made  on  the  lines  of  the  present 
volley  ball  was  about  what  we  needed  and  we  asked  A.  G. 
Spalding  &  Bros,  to  make  us  a  ball,  which  they  did,  and  which 
gave  satisfaction. 

As  the  game  developed,  changes  were  made  from  time  to  time 
to  meet  conditions,  but  the  original  idea  of  a  net  between  the 
opposing  teams  was  kept. 

About  that  time  a  conference  of  physical  directors  was  held  at 
the  Springfield  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  at  which  we  were  invited  to 


DR.    J.    H.    McCURDY. 

Chairman   Volley    Ball   Committee    of    the    National   Collegiate    Athletic 

Association. 
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give  an  exhibition  of  the  game.  I  took  two  teams,  consisting  of 
five  men  on  eadh'team,  captained  respectively  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Cur- 
ran,  then  Mayor  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  Mr.  John  Lynch,  then 
Chief  of  the  Fire  Department,  and  we  gave  an  exhibition  in  the 
college  gymnasium  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  I  believe. 

I  then  turned  the  game  over  to  the  convention  to  use  as  they 
saw  fit. 

Since  then  I  have  given  up  active  physical  training  and  have 
not  given  it  much  thought,  knowing  the  several  conferences 
would  take  care  of  the  necessary  changes  in  the  rules,  etc. 

Among  the  men  who  assisted  materially  in  the  developing  of 
the  game  were  Dr.  Frank  Wood  and  Mr.  John  Lynch,  to  whom 
due  credit  should  be  given. 


DR.    GEORGE  L.   METLAN, 

Columbia  University. 

Member  Volley  Ball  Committee  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 
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The  Original  Game  of  Volley  Ball 

Taken    from    "Physical    Education,"    July,    1896,    Pages    50,    51. 

During  the  past  winter  Mr.  William  G.  Morgan,  physical  di- 
rector of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  has  developed  a 
game  in  his  gymnasium  which  is  called  volley  ball.  It  was  pre- 
sented at  the  Physical  Directors'  Conference,  and  the  general 
impression  seemed  to  be  that  it  would  fill  a  place  not  filled  by 
any  other  game.  It  is  to  be  played  indoors  and  by  those  who 
wish  a  game  not  so  rough  as  basket  ball  and  yet  one  in  which 
the  same  degree  of  activity  is  demanded.  The  complete  report 
as  given  to  the  Conference  by  William  G.  Morgan  is  as  follows : 

Volley  ball  is  a  new  game  which  is  preeminently  fitted  for  the 
gymnasium  or  the  exercise  hall  but  which  may  be  played  out 
of  doors.  Any  number  of  persons  may  play  the  game.  The 
play  consists  of  keeping  a  ball  in  motion  over  a  high  net,  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  thus  partaking  of  the  character  of  two 
games — tennis  and  hand  ball. 

Play  is  started  by  a  player  on  one  side  serving  the  ball  over 
the  net  into  the  opponents'  field  or  court.  The  opponents  then, 
without  allowing  the  ball  to  strike  the  floor,  return  it,  and  it  is 
in  this  way  kept  going  back  and  forth  until  one  side  fails  to 
return  it  or  it  hits  the  floor.  This  counts  a  "score"  for  one  side 
or  a  "server  out"  for  the  other,  depending  upon  the  side  in 
point.  The  game  consists  of  nine  innings,  each  side  serving  a 
certain  number  of  times,  as  per  rules,  in  each  inning. 

Rules  of  Volley  Ball. 

1.  Game.     The  game  consists  of  nine  innings. 

2.  Innings.  An  inning  consists  of:  when  one  person  is  playing  on 
each  side,  one  service  on  each  side;  when  two  are  playing  on  each  side, 
two  services  on  each  side;  when  three  or  more  are  playing  on  each  side, 
three  services  on  each  side.  The  man  serving  continues  to  do  so  until 
out  by  failure  of  his  side  to  return  the  ball.  Each  man  shall  serve  in 
turn. 

3.  Court.  The  court  or  floor  space  shall  be  25  feet  wide  and  50  feet 
long,  to  be  divided  into  two  square  courts,  25  x  25  feet,  by  the  net.  Four 
feet  from  the  net  on  either  side  and  parallel  with  it  shall  be  a  line  across 


^,      ^       ^  PROF.    C.    V.    P.     TOUXG, 

Member  Volley  Ball  Committee  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 
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the    court,     the     Dribbling    Line.       The    boundary    lines    must    be     plainly 
marked  so  as  to  be  visible   from  all  parts  of   the  courts 

^,,,._The    exact    size    of    the    court    may    be    changed    to    suit    the    con- 
venience of  the  place.  f    ^  i  „„    ^nH 
4      Net.     The  net  shall  be  at  least   2  feet  wide  and  27   feet  long,   and 
shall   be  suspended  from  uprights  placed  at  least  one  foot  outside  the  side 
line.      The  top  line  of  the  net  must  be  6  feet  6  inches  from  the  floor. 

;  Ball  The  ball  shall  be  a  rubber  bladder  covered  with  leather  or 
canvas.  It' shall  measure  not  less  than  25  inches  nor  more  than  27  mches 
Tcircumference.   and   shall  weigh   not  less  than   9  ounces  nor   more   tharx 

12   ounces.  ,       .  ,  e     .  4.v,« 

6  Server  and  Service.  The  server  shall  stand  with  one  foot  on  the 
back  line.  The  ball  must  be  batted  with  the  hand.  Two  services  or  tria  9 
are  allowed  him  to  place  the  ball  in  the  opponents'  court  (as  in  tennis). 
The  server  may  serve  into  the  opponents'  court  at  any  place.  In  a  service 
the  ball  must  be  batted  at  least  ten  feet,  no  dribbling  allowed.  A  service 
which  would  strike  the  net,  but  is  struck  by  another  of  the  same  side 
before  striking  the  net,  if  it  goes  over  into  the  opponents'  court,  is  good, 
but  if  it  should  go  outside,  the  server  has  no  second  trial. 

7  Scoring.  Each  good  service  unreturned  or  ball  in  play  unreturned 
by  the  side  receiving,  counts  i  score  for  the  side  serving.  A  side  only 
scores  when  serving,  as  a  failure  to  return  the  ball  on  their  part  results  in 
the  server  being  put  out.  ,      ^     ^  •       .-o. 

8  Net  Ball.  A  play  which  hits  the  net  aside  from  the  first  service  is 
called  a  net  ball  and  is  equivalent  to  a  failure  to  return,  counting  for  the 
opposite  side.  The  ball  hitting  the  net  on  first  service  shall  be  called  dead, 
and  counts  as  a  trial  .     .  •     ,     + 

9.  Line  Ball.  It  is  a  ball  striking  the  boundary  line;  it  is  equivalent 
to  one  out  of  court  and  counts  as  such. 

10.  Play  and  Players.  Any  number  may  play  that  is  convenient  to  the 
place.     A  player  should  be  able  to  cover  about  lox  10  feet. 

Should  any  player  during  play  touch  the  net,  it  puts  the  ball 
out  of  play  and  counts  against  his  side.  Should  any  player 
catch  or  hold  for  an  instant  the  ball,  it  is  out  of  play  and  counts 
for  the  opposite  side.  Should  the  ball  strike  any  object  other 
than  the  floor  and  bound  back  into  the  court,  it  is  still  in  play. 
To  dribble  the  ball  is  to  carry  it  all  the  time  keeping  it  bounc- 
ing. When  dribbling  the  ball  no  player  shall  cross  the  Dribbling 
Line,  this  putting  the  ball  out  of  play  and  counting  against  him. 

Any  player,  except  the  captain,  addressing  the  umpire  or  cast- 
ing any  slurring  remarks  at  him  or  any  of  the  players  on  the 
opposite  side,  may  be  disqualified  and  his  side  be  compelled  to 
play  the  game  without  him  or  a  substitute  or  forfeit  the  same. 


C.   SCAIFE, 
Chairman  Volley  Ball  Committee  of  Physical  Directors'   Society  of  the  Youne 
Men's   Christian   Association.  ' 
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The  New  Volley  Ball  Rules 

By  C.  Scaife, 

Chairman  Volley  Ball  Committee  of  Physical  Directors'  Society 

of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  rules,  the  Volley  Ball  Committee 
have  had  just  the  one  ideal  in  mind— to  create  a  game  that 
would  be  just  a  play  game  in  every  sense  of  the  word;  a  game 
in  which  thousands  of  men,  boys  and  girls  all  over  the  world 
can  indulge  in  with  real  enjoyment,  getting  wholesome  recreation 
and  hygienic  exercise  without  the  intricate  and  specialized  plays 
developed  in  other  games.  With  this  idea  in  mind  the  official 
rules  were  evolved.  It  is  expected  as  the  game  is  played  more 
universally  that  experience  will  suggest  changes  in  the  rules  that 
will  materially  benefit  the  game. 

We  welcome  most  heartily  the  co-operation  of  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  in  joining  with  us  to  make  these 
rules  more  universal  and  adaptable  to  the  average  individual. 
We  look  to  them,  knowing  that  they  will  offer  many  valuable 
suggestions  for  bettering  the  game.  The  Volley  Ball  Committee 
welcome  suggestions  for  changes  in  the  rules  from  anyone  who 
is  interested  in  improving  or  simplifying  the  game. 

One  of  the  splendid  features  of  volley  ball  is  that  it  can  be 
played  by  any  number  from  one  man  on  a  side  to  ten.  The 
official  rules  call  for  six  men  on  a  side,  but  in  informal  games 
any  number  may  play.  The  ball  is  made  light,  so  that  men,  boys 
and  girls  may  play  without  hurting  their  wrists.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible to  develop  quite  a  bit  of  science  in  curving  the  light  ball 
;  in  the  service.     The  height  of  the  net  is  important  because  it 

'   I  keeps  the  ball  in  the  air,  makes  the  game  more  lively  and  gives 
I   every  man  on  the  team  a  chance  to  play. 

^}  The  game  shall  consist  of  15  points  and  in  a  series  of  games 
lor  the  championship  two  games  must  be  won  out  of  three 
to  determine  the  winner.  Fifteen  points  make  a  faster  game 
than  21   and  gives   opportunity   for   more  games   in  a   limited 
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time  (Rule  VIL,  "The  Game").  In  serving  the  ball  the  server 
may  stand  in  either  corner,  but  must  have  his  feet  behind  the 
backline. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  Rule  IX.,  Section  2  ("Rotation"). 
Great  care  should  be  exercised  to  see  that  every  man  rotates  in 
order  and  serves  in  his  turn.  This  rule  properly  w^orked  out  will 
give  every  man  an  opportunity  to  play  every  position  on  the 
team  and  in  this  way  develop  all-round  players  instead  of  a 
few  specialists. 

Rule  IX.,  Section  3. — "A  service  which  strikes  the  net  or  any 
other  object  or  surface  shall  put  the  side  out."  This  prohibits 
the  assist  serve.  The  service  must  be  clean  from  the  server  and 
if  another  man  helps  the  ball  over  the  net  it  puts  that  side  out. 

A  dribble  in  volley  ball  is  different  from  a  dribble  in  basket 
ball.  The  ball  must  not  come  to  a  rest  in  the  player's  hands 
and  cannot  be  touched  a  second  time  unless  it  has  been  played 
by  another  player.  Advancing  in  any  way  with  the  ball  is  a 
foul.  I  call  attention  to  Rule  XII.,  Section  2.  A  point  shall  be 
called  for  violation  of  Rule  XL,  Sections  i  to  8,  inclusive. 
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Volley  Ball  Rules 

Copyright,  1916,  by  the  Joint  Rules  Committee   (representing  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Athletic   League  and  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association)  and  the 

American  Sports  Publishing  Company. 

Rule  I.     Grounds. 

Section  1.  The  playing  surface  shall  be  Court. 
a  rectangular  court,  not  to  exceed  35  feet 
in  width  by  60  feet  in  length,  free  from 
obstruction,  and  having  a  height  of  15  feet 
or  more  which  is  free  from  apparatus  or 
other  obstructions  or  projections. 

Sec.   2.     For   playing   singles   the    court  Singles. 
shall  be  divided  by  a  line  running  midway 
between  the  side  lines  and  parallel  to  them, 
making  two  courts   17^    feet  wide  by  60 
feet  long. 

Sec.  3.  The  court  shall  be  bounded  by  Boundary  lines, 
well  defined  lines  not  less  than  two  inches 
in  width,  and  which  shall  be  at  every  point 
at  least  three  feet  from  walls  or  any  ob- 
structions. The  lines  on  the  short  sides  of 
the  court  shall  be  termed  the  end  lines, 
those  on  the  long  sides,  the  side  lines. 

Rule  II.  Ball. 
The  ball  shall  be  round  and  shall  consist  Ball. 
of  a  rubber  bladder  covered  with  a  leather 
case ;  it  shall  be  not  less  than  26  inches  and 
not  more  than  27  inches  in  circumference 
and  shall  weigh  not  less  than  eight  ounces 
and  not  more  than  ten  ounces. 

Rule  III.     Net. 
The  net  shall  be  at  least  three  feet  wide   Width. 
and    of    sufficient    length    to    reach    from 

These    rules   were    adop.ted   as   the   official    rules   by  the  Physical  Directors' 
Society  in  June,  1912;  amended  May,    1915,  and    again   in    May,    1916. 
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RULE  III. 

boundary  to  boundary.  The  mesh  shall  be 
small  enough  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
ball  through  the  net.  It  shall  be  tightly 
stretched  by  the  four  corners  across  the 
court  midway  between  the  end  lines  and 
Height,  parallel  to  them.  The  top  line  shall  be  level 
and  measure  eight  feet  from  the  center  to 
the  floor. 

Rule  IV.  Teams. 
Number  of  men.  SECTION  1.  In  all  official  games,  teams 
shall  be  composed  of  six  men. 
Substitutes.  Sec.  2.  A  substitute  may  take  the  place 
of  a  player  only  when  a  whistle  has  been 
blown  declaring  the  ball  dead.  He  shall 
report  at  once  to  the  Referee. 

Rule  V.     Officials. 
Officials.       The  officials  shall  be  a  Referee  and  two 
Linesmen. 

Note. — Duties  of   officials  are   stated  in 
Rules  14  and  15. 


Own  and 
opponents'  court. 


Serving  order. 


Rotation. 


Service. 


Rule  VI.     Definitions  of  Terms. 

Section  1.  The  court  occupied  by  a 
team  shall  be  called  their  own  court,  that 
occupied  by  their  opponents  the  opponents' 
court. 

Sec.  2.     The  order  in  which  players  are 
to  serve  shall  be  called  the  ''Serving  Or 
der." 

Sec.  3.     The  shifting  of  the  men  in  posi 
tion  shall  be  called  "Rotation." 

Sec.  4.  A  service  is  the  putting  of  the  | 
ball  in  play  by  an  eligible  man,  by  batting\ 
it  into  the  opponents'  court  in  any  direction ' 
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RULE  VI. 

with  one  or  both  hands  while  standing  with 
both  feet  behind  the  back  Hne  of  the  court. 

Sec.  5.     *Toint"  shall  be  called  when  the   Point. 
team   receiving   fails  to   legally   return   the 
ball  to  the  opponents'  court. 

Sec.  6.     "Side  out"  shall  be  called  when  Side  out. 
the  team  serving  fails  to  win  its  point  or 
plays  the  ball  illegally. 

Sec.  7.     A  player  who  touches  the  ball   Playing  the 
when  it  is  not  dead  shall  be  considered  as   hall. 
playing  the  ball. 

Sec.  8.     The  ball  is  out  of  bounds  when   Out  of  hounds, 
it  touches  any  surface,  object  or  part  of  the 
floor  outside  of  the  court. 

Sec.    9.     The    ball    is    dead    when    the  Ball  dead. 
Referee's  whistle  blows  calling  any  de- 
cision. 

Sec.  10.     Any  player  committing  any  act   Delaying  the  game, 
w^hich,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Referee,  tends 
to  stop  or  slow  down  the  games  unneces- 
sarily shall  be  considered  as  delaying  the 
game. 

Sec.    11.     When    the    ball    momentarily   Catching  or  holding, 
comes  to  a  rest  in  the  hands  or  arms  of  a 
player  and  is  not  clearly  batted,  he  shall  be 
considered  as  catching  or  holding  the  ball. 

Sec.  12.     A  player  striking  the  ball  two   Dribble. 
or  more  times  consecutively  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  dribbling. 


Rule  VII.    The  Game. 

Section   1.     The  game  shall  consist  of  Number  of 

15  points.  poi7its. 

Sec.  2.     Championships  shall  be  decided  Championships, 
by  the  best  two  out  of  three  games. 
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RULE  VII. 

Teams  not       Sec.  3.     If  either  team  is  not  on  the  floor 
ready  to  play,   ready  to  play  within  one  minute  after  the 
Referee  calls  play  the  game  shall  be  for- 
feited to  the  team  that  is  ready.     (See  Rule 
XIL,  Section  5.) 
Forfeited       Sec.  4.     The  score  of  a  forfeited  game 
game,  shall  be  1  to  0. 


Rule  VIII.     Choice  of  Courts  and 
Service. 

Captains       The  Captains  shall  toss  for  service  and 
shall  toss,   courts.    The  winner  of  the  toss  may  choose 

either  to  take  the  first  service  or  his  choice 

of  the  courts. 


Rule  IX.     Server  and  Service. 

Order.       SECTION  1.     At  the  opening  of  the  game 
the  ball  shall  be  put  in  play  by  the  first  man 
on  the  service  of  the  team  which  is  to  begin 
service. 
Rotation.       Sec.   2.     Each   server   shall   continue  to 
serve  until  the  Referee  calls  "Side  out,"  at 
which  time  the  men  of  the  serving  side  shall 
immediately  rotate  one  position  to  the  left. 
Illegal  service.       Sec.  3.     A  service  which  strikes  the  net 
or  any  other  object  or  surface  shall  put  the 
side  out. 
Losing  team       Sec.  4.     The  team   losing  the  previous 
has  first  serve,   game  shall  have  the  first  serve  in  the  suc- 
ceeding game. 
Where  server       Sec.   5.     The  server  shall  serve   in  the 
shall  stand,  right  or  left  hand  corner  of  the  court  from 
behind  the  backline. 
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Rule  X.     Playing  the  Ball. 

Section  1,  The  ball  may  be  batted  in 
any  direction  with  head,  one  or  both  hands 
or  fists,  but  it  must  not  touch  the  floor  or 
go  out  of  bounds  or  under  net. 

Sec.  2.  The  ball  may  be  played  by  any 
number  of  men  before  being  batted  over  the 
net,  but  no  man  shall  play  over  the  net  who 
has  previously  touched  the  ball  on  that 
volley,  provided  Section  9,  Rule  XL,  is  not 
violated. 

Sec.  3.  A  ball  other  than  a  service,  strik- 
ing the  net  and  dropping  over  is  still  in 
play. 

Sec.  4.  If  a  player  on  either  team  bats 
the  ball  out  of  bounds,  it  shall  count  against 
his  team.  "Side  out"  or  ''Point"  shall  be 
called. 

Note. — This  shall  not  prohibit  the  recov- 
ery of  a  ball  by  the  team  batting  it  outside 
the  court,  provided  the  player  does  not  ad- 
vance beyond  the  net  or  the  ball  go  out  of 
bounds. 

Sec.  5.  Any  ball  other  than  a  service 
may  be  recovered  from  the  net. 

Sec.  6.  A  ball  striking  a  boundary  line 
shall  be  considered  "good." 

Sec.  7.  The  Referee  may  allow^  a  second 
opportunity  to  serve  on  a  questioned  ball. 


How  and 
where. 


By  any  number. 


Ball  striking  net. 


Out  of  bounds. 


Recovery  of  ball. 


Recovering 
from  net. 
Striking 
boundary  line. 

Secofid  service. 


Rule  XL     Prohibitions. 

A  Player  Shall  Not— 

Section  1.     Strike  the  ball  while  he  is  Be  supported. 
supported  by  any  player  or  object. 

Sec.  2.     Dribble.  Dribble. 
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Catch  or  hold  ball. 
Reach  over  net. 

Serve  out  of 
regular  order. 

Touching  net 
simultaneously. 


Enter 
opponents'  court. 
Address  officials. 

Delay  game. 


Make  personal 

remarks. 

Re-enter  game. 


Catch  or  hold  the  ball. 

Reach  over  the  net  to  strike  the 

Serve  out  of  the  regular  order 


RULE  XI. 

Sec.  3. 

Sec.  4. 
ball. 

Sec.  5. 
of  service. 

Sec.  6.     Touch  the  net. 

Note. — If  two  men  on  opposite  sides 
touch  the  net  simultaneously,  no  point  shall 
be  scored,  and  the  ball  shall  be  served  again 
by  the  same  player. 

Sec.  7.  Interfere  with  the  play  of  the 
opposing  team  by  entering  their  court. 

Sec.  8.     Address  any  official. 

Note. — Captains  only  shall  be  allowed  to 
address  the  officials. 

Sec.  9.     Delay  the  game. 

Sec.  10.  Make  remarks  or  commit  ac- 
tions derogatory  to  the  officials  or  tending 
to  influence  their  decisions. 

Sec.  11.  ]\Iake  personal  or  derogatory 
remarks  about  opponents. 

Sec.  12.  Re-enter  the  game  after  being 
disqualified  or  taken  out. 


Side  out. 


Point. 


Point  awarded. 


Rule  XII.     Penalties. 

Section  1.  "Side  out"  shall  be  called 
for  violation  of  Rule  XL,  Sections  1  to  12, 
inclusive,  by  the  team  serving. 

Sec.  2.  *Toint"  shall  be  called  for  viola- 
tion of  Rule  XL,  Sections  1  to  8,  inclusive, 
by  the  team  receiving. 

Sec.  3.  A  point  may  for  the  first  offense, 
and  shall  for  the  second  offense,  be  given 
the  opponents  for  violation  of  Rule  XL, 
Sections  8  to  12,  inclusive. 
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RULE  XII. 

Sec.  4.     The  Referee  may  also  disqual-  Disqualifications, 
ify  for  any  violation  of  Rule  XI.,  Section 
10  or  11  or  for  persistent  violation  of  Sec- 
tions 9  to  12. 

Sec.  5.     Any  team  refusing  to  play  after  Forfeit, 
receiving   instructions   to   do   so   from   the 
Referee  shall  forfeit  the  game. 

Rule  XIII.     Scoring. 

Failure  of  the  receiving  team  to  legally   Penalty  jor 
return  the  ball  over  the  net  into  the  op-  illegal  return, 
ponents'  court  shall  count  1  point  for  the 
team  serving. 

Note. — A  point  cannot  be  made  v^^hile  the  -iVo  point  made 
ball  is  dead.  on  dead  hall. 

Rule  XIV.     Duties  of  the  Referee. 

Section    1.     The   Referee  shall  be  the  Superior  officer 
superior  officer  of  the  game.     He  shall  de-   makes  all 
cide  when  the  ball  is  in  play,  v^hen  it  is  scoring  decisions, 
dead,  v^hen  a  point  has  been  made,  when 
side  is  out,  and  shall  impose  penalties  for 
any  violation  of  the  rules. 

Sec.  2.     The  Referee  shall  have  power  Decides  on 
to  make   decisions   for  violations  of   rules   violations 
committed  at  any  time.     This  includes  the   of  rules. 
periods  when  the  game  may  be  momentarily 
stopped  for  any  reason. 

Sec.   3.     The   Referee   shall   record   the  Scores. 
points  made.     His  record  shall  constitute 
the  official  score  of  the  game. 

Rule  XV.     Duties  of  the  Linesmen. 

Section  1.     The  Linesmen  shall  be  sta-  Line  decisions, 
tioned  at  opposite  corners  of  the  court,  so 
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Assist  Referee. 


Check  serving 
order. 


RULE  XV. 

that  each  has  two  Hnes  in  plain  view,  and 
whenever  the  ball  strikes  the  floor  near  a 
line  the  Linesmen  shall  call  "good"  or 
^'out." 

Sec.  2.  Upon  the  Referee's  request, 
they  shall  report  to  the  Referee  on  any 
play  about  which  the  Referee  is  uncertain. 

Sec.  3.  Before  the  game  the  Linesmen 
shall  secure  from  each  Manager  or  Captain 
the  serving  order  of  the  team  and  shall  see 
that  the  players  follow  the  serving  order 
and  rotate  in  position. 
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Suggested  Scoring  Table 

By  J.  Y.  Cameron,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

This  method  of  scoring  gives  two  definite  resuhs :  (i)  The 
total  score  and  (2)  the  number  of  points  made  on  each  player's 
serves.  Because  of  the  particular  nature  of  volley  ball  as  a 
game,  it  would  be  quite  difficult  to  perfect  an  elaborate  scheme 
showing  assists,  errors,  etc.,  as  in  base  ball  and  other  games,  but 
the  above  scheme  gives  the  line-up,  serving  order,  points  made  on 
each  player's  serves  and  the  total  score.  Its  simplicity  is  obvious. 
If  more  players  on  a  side  are  used  or  more  innings  necessary, 
it  is  easy  to  make  the  additions. 
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The  name  at  the  top  is  the  first  server  and  the  scoring  natu- 
rally follows,  going  down  the  column.  A  space  at  the  bottom 
gives  the  score  by  rounds. 


1.  George  D.  Pratt;  2,  Bayard  H.  Christy;  3,  S.  B.  Thorne:  4,  C.  T.  Kilboiirne; 
5,  John  W.  Ross;  6,  Dr.  W.  H.  Donaldson;  7,  John  L.  Kemmerer;  8,  Herbert 
L.  Pratt. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  ATHLETIC  LEAGUE  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRIS- 
TIAN  ASSOCIATIONS   OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 
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A  New  National  Game 

By  R.  C.  Cubbon, 
Physical  Director  Providence  {R.  /.)  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

During  the  past  few  years  a  new  game  has  appeared  on  the 
athletic  horizon  and  its  popularity  has  so  increased  that  today  it 
is  demanding  recognition  as  one  of  our  national  games— this 
game  is  volley  ball.  The  casual  observer  or  newspaper  athlete 
would  probably  at  once  relegate  it  to  second  place  with  base  ball, 
foot  ball  and  basket  ball  as  its  superiors,  but  interest  has  been 
developing  so  rapidly  that  it  has  a  right  to  challenge  for  first 
place. 

Our  great  games  are  not  of  accidental  creation  but  have  been 
the  products  of  necessity.  Between  the  battles  of  our  Civil  War 
time  was  pleasantly  invested  in  a  newly  created  game  called  base 
ball,  and  for  many  years  that  game's  chief  value  was  to  afford 
pleasure  only.  This  is  still  an  important  factor  in  our  game 
programme,  but  the  demand  is  becoming  increasingly  insistent 
for  recreative  values  in  addition  to  the  other.  American  neces- 
sities have  changed  since  Civil  War  days  and  today  we  find 
health  the  dictator  and  the  invention  is  a  different  type  of  game 
with  a  different  objective. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that  base  ball  is  the  national 
game  at  the  present  time,  but  during  the  past  two  decades  cer- 
tain restrictions  have  been  growing  about  this  great  game  which 
are  bound  sooner  or  later  to  relegate  it  to  a  certain  more  limited 
group.  I  refer  to  the  rapid  development  of  congested  city  life 
which  has  increased  property  values  to  the  extent  that  city  land 
for  base  ball  is  held  at  prohibitive  prices.  Base  ball  today  Has 
surrendered  to  the  suburban  towns,  the  rural  districts,  our  edu- 
cational institutions  and  professionalism.  Base  ball  requires 
4000  square  feet  and  foot  ball  1500  square  feet  per  player.  These 
conditions  will  sooner  or  later  jeopardize  the  popularity  of  the 
game.  If  this  is  true  and  if  we  are  becoming  a  game-loving 
people,  and  since  we  need  games  for  our  health's  sa"ke,  we  must 
look  for  additional  sports. 


I'atZn  ^6o?umS  ^oSa^'W^^''  If  ^'  ^.;  ^«^^™-  ^^''^^^to^  of  Physical  Edu- 

TMPA  •    fi     r'i.r.,.i^  w  ^i,     J'    J^v?l-.^-A.;  5,    W.   A.   Kearns,   Omaha    (Nebr.) 
land     b^;:     '    ^^''"^^  ^-   ^^^*^^°'    Philadelphia,    Pa.;    7.    A.    M.   Grilley.   Jort- 

MEMBERS     VOLLEY     BALL     COMMITTEE     OF     PHYSICAL     DIRECTORS' 
SOCIETY    OF    YOUNG    MEN'S    CHRISTIAN    ASSOCIATION. 
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In  the  estimation  of  many  people,  for  a  time  foot  ball  was 
considered  a  dangerous  rival  of  base  ball,  but  because  of  its 
strenuousness  and  the  training  required  it  has  been  limited  to 
schools  and  colleges. 

The  main  objection  to  both  of  these  games  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  "cityite"  is  that  too  much  space  is  required  for  the  few 
people  who  indulge,  and  in  this  regard  volley  ball  is  ideal  in  that 
a  maximum  number  of  people  can  play  in  comparatively  small 
spaces,  varying  in  size  from  2400  to  4000  square  feet.  Another 
decided  advantage  in  favor  of  volley  ball  is  the  fact  that  the 
playing  surface  can  be  a  lawn  or  any  place  fairly  smooth — this 
in  contrast  to  the  costly  surfaces  demanded  by  foot  ball,  base 
ball,  golf  and  tennis. 

Basket  ball,  tennis  and  golf  have  a  right  to  be  recognized  for 
national  consideration,  but  they  are  encumbered  with  certain 
serious  handicaps:  Basket  ball  has  been  a  great  success  as  an 
indoor  game,  but  it  is  a  flat  failure  as  an  outdoor  game.  Its 
character  demands  that  only  the  physically  fit  should  participate 
and  then  only  under  careful  supervision.  Tennis  has  narrow 
participation  limits,  and  golf  presents  financial  barriers. 

hi  View  of  Present  Day  Necessities,  What  Are  Some  of  the 
Requirements  for  a  National  Game? 

1.  Above  all  it  should  be  available  to  all ;  not  to  men  and  boys 
only,   but  to  men,  women  and  children. 

2.  It  should  be  possible  for  such  a  game  to  be  in  vogue  twelve 
months  of  the  year. 

3.  Minimum  space  should  be  required  for  a  maximum  num- 
ber to  participate. 

4.  The  equipment  or  game  paraphernalia  cost  should  be  within 
the  reach  of  all. 

5.  The  game  should  not  be  too  vigorous,  neither  too  easy, 
physically   speaking. 

6.  Neither  too  complex  nor  too  simple. 

7.  Such  a  game  must  contain  social  values,  possibilities  for 
team  work  and  should  be  productive  of  social  betterment  and 
fellowship. 

8.  Elements  of  competition  and  interest  must  be  in  existence. 

9.  The  game  must  possess  hygienic  values. 
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Does  the  Game  of  Volley  Ball  Measure  Up  to  These  Require- 
ments? 

Yes,  it  does  and  more  completely  than  does  any  other  game 
in  existence  in  this  country. 

1.  It  is  safe  to  state  that  over  200,000  persons  in  the  United 
States  alone  are  enthusiastically  interested.  The  interest  is  dis- 
tributed as  follows : — 

Y.  M.  C.  A. — Older  men,  young  men  and  boys  70,000 

Y.  W.  C.  A.— Ladies  and  girls 25,000 

Playground— Boys   and   girls 50,000 

Schools— Boys  and  girls 50,000,^ 

Colleges— Young  men #^^^1 

The  physical  demands  are  such  that  it  can  easi^^^^bted 
by  all  groups. 

A  great  fault  with  most  of  our  present  national  games  is  jthat 
they  possess  barbarian  limits,  viz.,  they  are  for  the  physijally 
fit  and  for  males  only.  ^'..,,^:! 

2.  Some  of  our  games  are  too  seasonal.  Foot  ball  is  too 
strenuous  for  summer  and  frozen  playing  surfaces  make  it 
dangerous  and  impossible  for  winter  use.  Base  ball  is  primarily 
a  summer  game,  other  than  light  clothing  would  restrict  the 
speed  required.  Volley  ball  can  be  played  out  of  doors  all  of  the 
year,  provided  the  wind  is  not  too  strong.  Although  its  chief 
abode  at  present  is   indoors,  it  is  rapidly  adopting  out-of-door 

spaces. 

3.  From  the  standpoint  of  space  required  per  individual, 
volley  ball  is  the  most  economic.  Base  ball  and  foot  ball  are  the 
most  costly.  It  is  possible  for  any  number  from  ten  to  twenty 
to  play  on  a  court  50x80  feet;  foot  ball  requires  1500  square 
feet  per  player,  and  base  ball  requires  approximately  4000  square 

feet. 

As  city  life  is  bound  to  increase,  games  requiring  large  playmg 
surfaces  will  be  greatly  limited  in  use. 

4.  The  game  of  volley  ball  does  not  require  the  expenditure 
of   money  for  uniforms  and  only  a  small   investment  for  ball 

and  net. 

Many    games    demand    especially    prepared    playing    surfaces, 
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which  are  verv  expensive.    Volley  ball  needs  only  a  non-tripping 
surface. 

5.  Volley  ball  is  neither  too  vigorous  nor  too  simple.  The 
strenuousness  of  the  game  depends  upon  the  group  playing  it. 
An  agile  group  of  young  men  will  produce  a  fast  and  hard  game; 
a  group  of  older  men  cannot  cover  the  ground  fast  enough  to 
produce  a  game  which  would  prove  dangerous.  The  game  auto- 
matically adjusts  itself  to  all  groups.  It  is  the  happy  medium 
long  looked  for  by  play  experts. 

6.  Again,  like  the  fifth  requirement,  volley  ball  is  a  happy 
m.edium — it  is  neither  too  complex  nor  too  simple.  The  com- 
plexity of  the  game  is  largely  a  product  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
direction  which  the  ball  may  take,  also  due  to  the  possibilities 
of  a  passing  game. 

Volley  ball,  to  the  thoroughly  conversant  player,  contains 
unique  opportunity  for  a  game  science. 

7.  Team  work  is  the  most  important  factor  in  successful  vol- 
ley ball  competition  and  at  the  same  time  good  fellowship  is 
almost  always  the  happy  byproduct.  The  net  keeps  the  players 
apart,  hence  personal  contact — the  feature  which  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  hard  feelings  in  so  many  games — is  eliminated. 

One  of  the  shortest  routes  to  Americanism  today  is  through 
the  avenue  of  our  athletic  sports,  and  in  volley  ball  the  social 
worker  will  recognize  a  game  of  real  democratic  value. 

8.  Competition  provoked  by  volley  ball  is  as  keen  as  in  any 
other  game  and  is  more  subservient  to  the  control  of  the  official. 
Organized  leagues  are  in  existence  in  many  sections  of  this 
country  and  furnish  a  great  abundance  of  interest  for  both 
player  and  spectator. 

9.  As  stated  previously,  the  game  is  neither  too  strenuous  nor 
too  simple.  It  is  automatically  regulated  by  the  agility  and  age 
of  the  group  participating,  therefore  ideal  from  the  standpoint 
of  hygienic  requirements.  The  necessity  of  playing  with  both 
hands,  reaching  up  and  out,  and  getting  under  the  ball  gives  an 
added  corrective  value  which  is  a  feature  almost  entirely  over- 
looked in  all  other  games. 
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The  Place  of  Volley  Ball  in  the 
Recreative  Life  of  the  Gity 

By  George  W.  Braden,  Philadelphia. 

Volley  ball  has  always  been  popular  among  mature  men. 
Hundreds  have  played  in  the  various  class  and  league  games  in 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  club  gymnasiums.  It  has  also  found  favor  in 
the  last  few  years  in  playgrounds  and  schools  and  it  is  no  un- 
usual sight  to  see  several  games  in  progress  at  the  same  time. 
At  present  volley  ball  is  played  almost  exclusively  as  a  part  of 
the  physical  work  programme  in  institutional  gymnasiums  and 
playgrounds.  This  is  not  its  largest  service.  Volley  ball  is  a 
most  acceptable  game  for  lawn  and  street  play.  We  all  admit 
that  there  is  not  a  better  safeguard  against  indulgence  in  vicious 
amusements  than  a  healthy  interest  in  athletics  and  games. 
Cities  are  recognizing  this  fact  and  are  spending  thousands,  yes, 
millions,  of  dollars  in  equipping  playgrounds  and  recreation 
centers.  Juvenile  delinquency  has  decreased  with  surprising 
rapidity  where  properly  supervised  playgrounds  are  maintained. 

In  most  cities,  however,  the  district  and  school  playgrounds, 
due  to  the  number  and  location,  reach  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  children  and  adults.  For  this  and  other  reasons  many  cities, 
such  as  New  York,  Baltimore  and  Cleveland,  have  established 
street  play  zones  so  as  to  permit  unrestricted  play  in  the  cooler 
hours  of  the  late  afternoon  and  evening.  These  play  zones  are 
generally  maintained  under  the  department  of  public  safety, 
although  many  of  the  play  leaders  are  furnished  by  social  service 
institutions.  The  use  of  movable  and  adjustable  net  supports 
will  popularize  volley  ball  for  lawn  and  street  use.  The  game 
has  many  advantages  over  tennis,  hand  ball,  basket  ball  and  base 
ball  in  regards  size  of  space  needed,  the  ease  with  which  equip- 
ment can  be  installed,  the  number  able  to  play,  cost  of  equip- 
ment and  liability  of  breaking  nearby  windows. 

In  the  smaller  cities  and  in  the  suburbs  of   our  larger  cities 
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the  game  will  eventually  find  large  use  where  lawn  space  and 
cost  does  not  make  it  possible  to  put  in  a  tennis  court. 

Judged  from  its  physical  effect,  volley  ball  has  much  in  its 
favor.  It  is  an  overhead  game,  requiring  an  overhead  arm 
swing  and  stretching  of  the  body,  which  is  extremely  effective 
in  producing  good  posture  of  head,  shoulders  and  chest.  The 
effort  required  is  well  within  the  physical  capacity  of  the  average 
player.  In  this  respect  it  is  a  very  much  safer  game  for  men 
of  slight  previous  training  and  for  women  than  basket  ball  where 
the  running  is  extended  and  continuous.  There  is  no  reason  why 
four  or  five  games  could  not  be  played  at  one  time  on  the  same 
block  and  should  the  game  become  as  popular  as  I  feel  sure  it 
will,  it  will  be  a  strong  lever  in  increasing  the  demand  for  street 
play  zones. 

The  organization  of  inter-club,  inter-association,  inter-play- 
ground and  district  street  leagues  will  do  much  to  stimulate  en- 
thusiasm and  win  an  increasing  number  of  participants.  During 
the  past  winter  the  Philadelphia  Central  Y,  IM.  C.  A.  volley  ball 
team  not  only  played  match  games  with  the  other  Association 
branches  but  also  with  several  clubs  and  playground  teams.  The 
games  were  spirited  and  showed  the  possibility  for  team  play. 
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Volley  Ball  in  a  Philadelphia  Street 

By  Franklin  T.  McCracken. 

George  W.  Braden,  director  of  physical  instruction  at  the  Cen- 
tral Branch  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Eastern  States  Young  Men's  Christian 
Training  School  at  Silver  Bay,  will  be  a  benefactor  to  thou- 
sands of  Philadelphia  kiddies  if  the  plan  that  is  suggested  in  the 
new  game  of  outdoor  volley  ball,  which  he  has  invented,  is 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Public  Safety. 

That  there  is  no  better  safeguard  against  indulgence  in  vicious 
amusements  than  a  healthy  interest  in  athletic  sports  and  games 
is  a  truth  that  is  beginning  to  demand  national  recognition,  '^his 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  many  large  cities  are  establishing 
play  zones  on  certain  streets  so  that  both  children  and  adults 
may  enjoy  unrestricted  play  in  the  cool  hours  of  the  late  after- 
noon and  early  evening.  New  York  is  among  the  cities  that 
have  adopted  play  zones  without  any  serious  interference  to 
traffic.  This  is  the  idea  that  is  conveyed  in  outdoor  volley  ball. 
***** 

The  invention  of  a  movable  apparatus  by  Director  Braden 
makes  the  playing  of  the  game  easily  possible  on  the  lawn  of 
any  private  residence  or  on  any  town  or  city  street.  Mr,  Braden 
was  tremendously  enthusiastic  in  speaking  of  the  adjustable  and 
movable  volley  ball  equipment  in  furnishing  a  suitable  game  for 
the  thousands  of  children  and  adults  who  live  on  well-paved 
streets  in  the  downtown  residence  districts. 

"There  is  no  reason,"  said  Mr.  Braden,  "why  four  or  five 
games  of  volley  ball  could  not  be  played  at  one  time  on  the  same 
block;  and  should  the  pastime  become  popular  among  the  city's 
populace  the  way  will  have  been  paved  for  play  zones.  How- 
ever, even  though  the  play  zones  are  not  adopted,  the  movable 
equipment  allows  for  a  quick  adjusting  of  the  service  net  in  case 
an  automobile  or  wagon  comes  along  and  demands  right  of 
way." 
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There  always  has  been  great  need  of  a  game,  the  apparatus  for 
which  could  be  quickly  set  up  and  taken  down ;  that  could  be  en- 
joyably  and  profitably  played  by  a  good-sized  group  of  either 
children  or  adults,  of  either  sex,  and  where  the  cost  of  equip- 
ment and  maintenance  was  within  the  reach  of  the  average  fam- 
ily or  group.  Play  grounds  and  indoor  base  ball  partly  solved 
this  need,  but  in  base  ball,  even  when  the  soft  ball,  smaller  dia- 
mond and  bat  are  used,  the  space  necessary  is  much  greater  than 
for  volley  ball. 

Again,  you  have  more  elasticity  in  the  necessary  size  and  shape 
of  the  playing  space  than  for  most  games.  The  space  on  each 
side  of  the  net  can  vary  from  lOO  to  looo  square  feet,  depend- 
ing on  the  space  available  and  the  number  playing. — Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger. 
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The  Merits  of  Volley  Ball 

By  a.  E.  Garland,  M.  D.,  Boston. 

Volley  ball  has  become  popular  for  business  men  because  it 
has  in  it  the  two  elements  essential  in  a  game  for  individuals 
engaged  in  brain  work.  These  essentials  are  the  element  of 
abandon  and  ease  in  accomplishment  with  many  of  the  other  good 
points  of  tennis  and  basket  ball,  with  none  of  the  roughness  of 
the  latter  or  expert  skill  required  in  the  former.  In  basket  ball, 
where  a  man  comes  in  close  contact  with  the  other  players,  there 
is  always  more  or  less  roughness  and  the  possibility  of  working 
beyond  one's  strength  in  the  endeavor  to  win.  In  tennis,  to  play 
a  satisfactory  game  one  must  devote  considerable  time  to  play- 
ing that  he  may  obtain  the  necessary  skill  for  accuracy  in  plac- 
ing the  ball.  Only  four  men  can  play  at  tennis,  whereas  in  volley 
ball  almost  any  number  can  play  except  in  championship  games. 
The  high  net  dividing  the  players  prevents  any  roughness  or 
close  contact  between  the  rival  teams. 

To  be  convinced  of  the  interest,  excitement  and  enthusiasm  in 
the  game,  one  only  needs  to  watch  a  group  of  enthusiastic  play- 
ers. The  game  could  not  be  called  strenuous,  yet  there  is  enough 
activity  to  give  a  man  not  accustomed  to  exercise  enough  of  it  to 
satisfy  him  after  some  calisthenic  drill.  The  majority  of  busi- 
ness men  over  forty  years  of  age  should  not  engage  in  games 
as  active  as  basket  ball,  because  of  the  possibility  of  heart  strain. 

The  amount  of  reaching  up  that  a  man  has  to  do  in  the  playing 
of  volley  ball  is  particularly  beneficial  to  those  of  sedentary  occu- 
pation. For  large  groups  of  players  we  have  found  it  an  excel- 
lent game,  both  indoors  and  outdoors.  The  skill  of  the  game  is 
somewhat  interfered  with  by  multiplying  the  number  of  players, 
but  when  the  ball  is  kept  in  motion,  it  is  exciting  and  interest- 
ing, both  to  the  players  and  the  spectators. 

As  an  outdoor  game  at  camp,  we  have  found  it  especially 
advisable  after  supper,  when  the  other  outdoor  games  could  not 
well  be  played  because  of  the  twilight.     Nearly  every  pleasant 
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evening  at  camp  there  is  always  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of  volley 
ball  players  on  the  field. 

Skill  is  essential  to  the  playing  of  a  scientific  game  of  volley 
ball,  but  skill  does  not  enter  into  this  game  to  the  extent  of 
barring  cut  beginners.  It  is  more  easily  acquired  than  any  of 
the  other  games  where  a  ball  is  used.  The  beginner  finds  that 
the  serving  of  the  ball  is  the  hardest  part  of  the  game,  but  a 
little  practice  is  sufficient  for  a  man  to  learn  to  get  the  ball  over 
the  net,  using  the  underhand  serve.  Because  of  these  facts  this 
game  fills  a  large  place  among  the  games  of  skill  where  many 
men  can  play. 

To  interest  beginners  in  the  game  we  have  found  that  by  allow- 
ing them  to  catch  the  ball  and  then  bat  it  from  the  spot  in  which 
they  catch  it,  with  one  or  both  hands,  helps  to  add  zest  and  gives 
us  as  much  pleasure  in  the  playing  of  the  game  as  when  it  is 
played  in  the  regular  order.  In  this  way  beginners  soon  learn 
the  game  and  then  can  readily  learn,  instead  of  catching  the  ball, 
to  bat  it  up  in  front  of  them  and  then  knock  it  over  the  net,  or 
pass  it  to  one  of  the  other  players  on  their  side.  We  find  that 
where  large  groups  are  playing  to  change  the  serve  after  each 
out  instead  of  after  the  third  out  adds  interest  and  makes  a 
close  score.  Very  few  men  or  teams  play  a  passing  game  and 
so  never  get  to  play  the  game  scientifically.  The  science  in  this 
game  is  not  only  to  cover  the  ground,  preventing  the  ball  from 
touching  the  floor,  but  to  pass  the  ball  to  the  net  men  and  let 
them  put  it  over  the  net  low  so  that  the  opponent  cannot  get  it. 
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Business  Men  and  Volley  Ball 

By  E.  W.  Roehm,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

For  some  twenty  years  the  writer  has  had  the  privilege  of  in- 
cluding the  game  of  volley  ball  in  his  gymnasium  schedules.  It 
has  been  a  winner  ever  since  and  proves  to  be  a  game  enjoyable 
and  decidedly  profitable  for  men  of  all  ages  and  classes. 

In  the  introduction  of  the  game  in  the  four  different  fields  of 
my  labors,  it  had  to  directly  compete  for  place  with  basket  ball, 
which  game  when  taken  seriously  by  men  in  middle  life  was 
entirely  too  severe.  Volley  ball  continued  to  grow  into  favor 
and  now  stands  out  pre-eminently  as  the  best  all  round  game  for 
men  ever  invented. 

The  happy  combination  of  hand  ball  and  tennis  has  brought  it 
into  favor,  because  of  the  intrinsic  character  of  each  of  these 
games,  and,  aside  from  the  lovers  of  these  two  mentioned  sports, 
many  new  recruits  have  won  a  place  from  a  novice  to  a  creditable 
player  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

Be  it  the  policy  of  any  organization  to  give  attention  to  the 
novice  or  incompetent  player  when  most  needed,  they  will  thereby 
multiply  their  numbers  and  develop  loyalty  among  the  slow  in 
movement,  which  would  be  hard  to  equal  even  among  the  skillful, 
who  too  often  are  self-sufficient. 

I  mention  this  new  playmate  somewhat  in  detail,  because  we 
have  him  with  us  always  and  this  volley  ball  game  lends  itself 
most  admirably  to  a  newcomer  and  makes  him  happy  immedi- 
ately. Volley  ball  also  is  well  suited  for  men,  because  it  balances 
work  and  rest  into  a  splendid  active  and  relaxing  blending. 

It  might  be  helpful  to  some  directors  of  play  to  get  some  ideas 
in  regard  to  organizing  a  massive  volley  ball  tourney  for  non- 
players  and  players,  and  its  great  possibilities  in  stimulating  the 
inactive  members  of  a  given  organization  or  movement. 

First,  in  a  large  all-inclusive  tourney  of  perhaps  two,  three 
or   four  leagues  of   eight  teams   each,   do  not   call  for  entries. 


GAME   OF   VOLLEY   BALL   IN    GYMNASIUM,    CENTRAL   BRANCH, 
T.   M.    C.   A.,   PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


BUSINESS   MEN    PLAYING    VOLLEY    BALL,    CENTRAL    Y.    M.    C. 
TORONTO,   CAN. 
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Merely  announce  it  repeatedly  and  placard  it  a  month  in  advance 
and  send  out  postals  in  two  or  more  forms  early  to  practically 
every  gym  man.  Only  the  very  skillful  players  will  respond  to 
an  entry  request,  which  would  not  be  considered  a  real  success. 
The  new  man  automatically  eliminates  himself.  We  must  absorb 
him.  The  foregoing  is  a  workable  method  and  does  bring 
results. 

The  preliminary  postals  sent  out  to  the  rank  and  file  is  as  fol- 
lows (first  postal  thirty  days  in  advance)  : 

Y.    M.    C.   A.    MEN'S   VOLLEY   BALL   TOURNEY. 
Dear  Friend: 

Over  300  gym  men,  representing  the  12:00,  5:15  and  7:45 
classes,  are  lining  up  for  another  of  the  massive  Volley  Ball 
Tourneys.      Every   player   engaged   on   the   same   days. 

You  are  listed  as  one  of  the  players  and  your  attendance 
means  much  to  your  enjoyment  and  health.  Opening  tour- 
ney games  Wednesday,  March  22,   19 16. 

If    you    have    passed    this    up    in    the    past,    do    not    throw 
away   this    opportunity.      Get   in   pink   condition    now.      Enjoy   ; 
the   social   touch  with  the   finest  men   in   the  city. 

The  Committee  are  planning  to  banquet  the  four  winning 
teams  when  the  closing  banquet  occurs.  Be  one  of  the  300 
men  at  this  function. 

Add  Years  to  your  Life  and  Life  to  your  Years. 

E.    W.    ROEHM, 

Secretary. 
Press   line-up — March    19,    1916. 

The  second  postal  was  sent  two  days  in  advance. 

Y.    M.    C.   A.    MEN'S   VOLLEY   BALL   TOURNEY. 
Dear  Fellow  Player: 

Big  Tourney  opens  Wednesday,  March  22,  at  12:25  sharp. 
You  are  expected  to  be  present  without  fail.  Your  absence 
will  break  the  chain  and  line-up  arranged.  If  your  business 
or   social    friends   interfere,    bring   them   with   you. 

Give  your  Captain  your  support,  while  you  are  at  the  same 
time    increasing    your    efficiency — a    good    way    to    share    your 
'co-operative    willingness. 

Dates    to    be    remembered    and    placed    on    your    calendar: 
March  22,  23,  24,  28,  29,   30,   31, 
at    the    above    time.       Special    linichroom    provision    arranged. 
Line-up   in   March    19   papers. 

Yours   for  a  time  without  regrets, 

E.     W.     ROEHM. 

P.  S. — Important  f  Winning  teams  in  the  above  tourney 
will  be  honored  and  banqueted  at  the  Large  Men's  Banquet 
Friday,   April    7th — a   good   programme  in  preparation. 
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We  look  around  for  captains  and,  after  choosing  same,  we  send 
them  the  following  appointment  letter : 

Dear  Friend: 

■The  Committee  on  Volley  Ball  team  organization  (a  few 
days  ago)  appointed  and  honored  you  with  the  Cai)taincy  of 
one  of  the  thirty-two  teams  to  be  active  in  the  Spring  Tour- 
ney, which  begins  April  5th,    1916,   at  11:50  A.   M. 

This  honor  is  always  accepted  without  question  and  this 
year  you  will  be  assisted  by  a  lieutenant  of  your  own  ap- 
pointment. 

About  three  hundred  individuals  are  listed  as  players, 
thus  making  this  tournament  of  four  leagues  the  largest 
in  the   history  of  our  work. 

We  feel  assured  that  you  will  fully  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  the  organizing  task  and  the  shaping-up  of  three 
hundred  units  into  effective  working  teams  depends  largely 
upon   the   attitude   of  the   respective   captains. 

We  know  that  you  are  a  busy  man,  but  this  is  a  big  piece 
of  organized  fun  you  can't  afford  to  pass  up.  Captains' 
meeting  occurs  Friday,  March  15,  19 16,  at  12:30  P.  M.  on 
the   gym   floor. 

Yours  for  a  time  without  regrets, 

E.    W.    ROEHM, 

Secretary. 

At  the  captains'  meeting,  teams  are  drawn  by  lot,  which  are 
made  up  in  advance  by  a  committee  placed  on  slips  of  paper 
folded  in.     The  drawing  is  final  and  the  captains  abide  by  same. 

We  listed  from  seven  to  nine  players  on  a  team,  and  occasion- 
ally as  many  as  seven  players  show  up ;  such  an  arrangement  pre- 
vents forfeits,  which  are  unknown  to  us. 

During  the  progress  of  the  tourney  (which  is  of  seven  days' 
duration,  with  three  game  days  one  week  and  four  the  follow- 
ing) we  furnish  the  press  with  typewritten  copies  of  the  stand- 
ing of  games  won,  lost  and  per  cent.,  which  news  items  are 
eagerly  sought. 

Such  writeups  actually  interest  all  of  the  players  and  arouse 
a  general  interest  in  the  personnel,  game  and  the  Association  as 
a  movement. 

The  tourneys  ar^  conducted  twice  a  year,  viz. :  in  the  months 
of  November  and  March  or  April. 
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Volley  Ball— A  Great  Game 

By  Wm.  T.  S.  Hill, 
Physical  Director  Hill  Top  Branch  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Pittsburgh, 

A  few  years  ago,  volley  ball  was  an  unknown  thing,  except- 
ing in  certain  localities.  I  remember  only  five  years  ago  when 
hardly  a  single  gymnasium  in  and  around  Pittsburgh  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  game.  On  the  other  hand,  it  had  been  played 
all  through  Ohio  for  a  number  of  yeairs,  for  which  I  think  a 
large  amount  of  credit  is  due  Mr.  E.  W.  Roehm  of  the  Colum- 
bus Y.  M.  C,  A.,  who  introduced  the  game  first  in  the  Buckeye 
State  at  Marion.  Western  Pennsylvania  has  just  recently  begun 
the  promotion  of  the  game,  so  that  within  the  last  three  years 
among  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  playgrounds,  public  schools,  etc.,  it  has 
become  a  growing  popular  sport,  both  indoors  and  outdoors. 
The  question  naturally  arises,  "Why  is  volley  ball  so  popular  and 
why  has  it  taken  such  a  firm  hold  in  so  short  a  period  of  time?" 

First. — Volley  ball  can  be  played  by  anyone  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  eighty  and  is  equally  suitable  for  either  extreme. 

Second. — Directors  of  physical  education  are  just  beginning 
to  realize  the  all  around  value  of  the  game  and  are  giving  more 
attention  than  ever  before  to  its  promotion. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  rapid  progress  which  the  game  has 
made,  there  has  been  the  tendency  among  many  directors  to  re- 
duce the  science  of  the  game  to  a  minimum  by  various  methods, 
such  as  changing  of  rules,  etc.,  to  suit  their  own  fancy,  the  con- 
sequences being  that  when  two  teams  from  different  organiza- 
tions got  together  there  were  but  a  few  things  in  their  code  of 
rules  that  were  in  common.  This,  I  believe,  is  a  big  mistake  and 
a  detriment  to  the  game.  For  example,  volley  ball  is  played  in 
some  places  on  courts  as  small  as  15  x  35  feet,  while  in  other 
places  the  measurements  run  as  large  as  40  x  80  feet.  I  have 
played  on  still  other  courts  that  have  had  round  corners  and  the 
net  varying  in  height  from  6  to  8^  feet.  No  one  would  think 
of  playing  tennis  on  courts  so  far  off  in  their  measurement  and 
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I  cannot  see  why  volley  ball  should  be  handicapped  by  these 
conditions. 

The  weight  of  the  ball  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  popu- 
larity of  the  game,  especially  where  clerks  and  office  men  are 
interested.  No  man  likes  to  go  back  to  his  office  with  stoved 
fingers  or  bruised  hands,  caused  by  striking  a  stiff,  heavy  ball. 
In  my  judgment  the  very  best  ball,  particularly  for  indoor  use 
is  the  Spalding  No.  WV.  For  outdoor  purposes,  of  course,  the 
cover  should  be  of  tougher  leather. 

The  practice  of  playing  the  ball  back  out  of  the  net,  adopted 
by  some  teams,  develops  a  slovenly  style  of  play,  is  neither  scien- 
tific nor  clean-cut  and  slows  up  the  game  very  materially. 

Games  of  any  sort  are  valuable  only  as  they  leave  their  mark 
upon  the  character  of  the  individuals  participating;  and  it  is  in 
this  respect  that  I  count  volley  ball  as  second  to  no  other  sport 
in  the  whole  catalogue  of  games.  In  our  Pittsburgh  games,  the 
referee  and  linesmen  are  done  away  with  entirely,  the  only  of- 
ficial being  a  scorer.  Every  player  is  placed  entirely  upon  his 
own  honor.  Forward  players  at  the  net  call  out  when  touching 
the  net  and  the  nearest  man  always  gives  final  decision  on  balls 
alighting  either  in  or  out  of  bounds.  I  have  seen  championships 
lost  when  a  player  would  touch  the  net  on  the  final  point  and 
call  the  play  on  himself.  This  is  the  kind  of  sportsmanship  that 
volley  ball  breeds  and  is  approached  in  this  respect  by  no  other 
game  that  I  know  of,  with  the  possible  exception  of  tennis. 
I  am  convinced  after  a  number  of  years  of  experimenting  that 
one  of  the  greatest  of  all  games  has  arrived  and  all  that  is 
needed  to  prove  this  assertion  is  a  fair  unbiased  trial  of  the 
game  under  the  supervision  of  a  play  director  who  thoroughly 
understands  its  scientific  points  and  who  is  capable  of  playing  a 
fairly  good  game  himself. 
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How  to  Conduct  a  Tournament 

By  a.  M.  Grilley, 

Director  Physical  Education,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 

Portland,  Oregon. 

Intra-Class  Games. 

The  class  elect  captains,  the  number  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  class.  These  captains,  together  with  the  physical  director, 
take  the  class  register  and  place  or  choose  every  member  of  the 
class.  This  league  plays  one  match  game  at  each  class  session, 
the  tournament  lasting  from  a  month  to  six  weeks.  Each 
team  plays  all  other  teams  an  equal  number  of  times. 

Another  way  of  running  the  tournament  is  to  have  the  courts 
numbered  and  have  the  teams  fight  for  court  No.  i ;  the  winner 
of  courts  5  and  6  moves  up  and  plays  on  either  courts  3  or  4, 
the  winner  of  3  and  4  moves  up  and  plays  on  court  2  against  the 
winner  of  courts  i  and  2;  the  losers  to  move  down.  In  this  way 
the  winning  team  is  always  on  court  i.  The  daily  standing  is 
announced  at  the  close  of  each  class  session  and  the  grand  final 
is  announced  at  the  end  of  the  contest,  and  new  captains  and 
teams  are  elected  and  chosen  for  another  tournament. 

These  tournaments  can  be  conducted  without  any  intermis- 
sion the  year  around  with  good  results.  The  winning  of  the 
game  counts  20  points,  the  winning  of  the  class  attendance 
against  the  opposing  team  counts  10  points;  attendance  not  to 
count  if  a  man  is  more  than  fifteen  minutes  late.  This  does 
not  bar  him  from  participating  in  the  match  game.  No  sub- 
stitutes or  changes  are  allowed  on  any  of  these  teams,  even 
though  one  team  may  not  have  half  its  men. 

These   types   of   contests   do  not  necessitate  practice  for  the 

game. 

Inter-Class   Games. 

It  is  well  to  arrange  your  intra-class  schedules  so  that  they 
terminate  at  approximately  the  same  time.  This  gives  a  little 
stimulus    for    inter-class    competition. 
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Preceding  the  evening's  round-robin  or  schedule  of  games, 
have  supper,  selhng  your  tickets  in  advance,  which  v^ill  assure 
your  attendance.  Secure  an  able  toastmaster  and  have  half  a 
dozen  toasts  from  various  members  of  the  different  classes ; 
these  to  be  given  as  men  are  finishing  their  dinner  and  dessert. 
Then  following  this  have  not  to  exceed  a  half-hour  talk  or 
lecture  by  the  most  able  speaker  that  can  be  secured  on  some 
subject  that  would  be  of  moment  of  the  day.  It  is  well  to  have 
one  or  possibly  two  of  these  suppers  to  which  the  ladies  are 
invited.  Afterward  adjourn  to  the  gymnasium  floor  for  the 
contest. 

Suggested  Ways  of  Running  an   Evening  Tournament. 

Round  Robin. — This  is  composed  of  a  representative  team  of 
each  class  to  play  each  other  team,  grading  according  to  per- 
centage. 

Handicap  Tournament. — This  is  run  the  same  as  a  round 
robin,  with  this  exception — that  handicaps  may  be  given  the 
weaker  teams. 

Class  Elimination. — Secure  as  many  teams  out  of  each  class 
as  can  play  Class  A  ball;  secure  as  many  teams  out  of  each 
class  as  can  play  Class  B  ball;  secure  as  many  teams  out  of 
each  class  as  can  play  Class  C  ball. 

Commence  the  evening's  programme  by  Class  C  teams,  com- 
peting, eliminating  the  losers.  Following  that  by  Class  B  play- 
ers, eliminating  the  losers.  Have  your  final  game  by  Class  A 
teams  competing.  Each  team  in  each  section  draws  for  oppo- 
nents and  court.  The  value  of  this  tournament  is  that  the  "dub" 
is  competing  as  well  a3  the  "star"  in  his  own  class  and  is 
entitled  to  and  receives  as  much  credit. 

Singles  have  become  very  popular  before  and  after  class  hours. 
The  court  is  just  half  the  size  of  the  regular  playing  space, 
drawing  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  side  lines  in  the  center  of 
the  court.  The  rules  are  the  same  as  in  the  official  game.  This 
size  of  court  makes  a  fast  game  of  doubles. 


1,  The  Sampaloc  (Manila)  volley  ball  team,  one  of  the  strongest  in  the 
Islands;  2,  Tondo  Intermediate  School  volley  ball  team,  Manila,  winner 
P.A.A.P.  annual  championships,  1910;  3,  The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
volley   ball  team,  runner-up  in  annual  P.A.A.F.   championships,   1916. 
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Volley  Ball  and  the  Development 
of  Character 

By  John  D.  Giles,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

A  noted  writer  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  character  is 
simply  the  expression  of  personal  qualities,  or  characteristics,  as 
they  are  commonly  termed — that  the  development  of  the  positive 
qualities  in  our  lives  means  strong  character  and  that  the  neglect 
of  the  positive  qualities  with  the  consequent  development  of  the 
negative  qualities  means  weak  character.  Regardless  of  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  each  of  us  may  encounter  in  life,  there  seems  to 
be  no  division  of  opinion  regarding  the  belief  that  every  person 
really  desires  a  strong,  positive  character — it  seems  to  be  the 
ideal  of  the  human  race. 

The  writer  referred  to  gives  as  some  of  the  positive  qualities 
which  contribute  to  strength  of  character,  optimism,  agreeable- 
ness,  courtesy,  enthusiasm,  ambition,  courage,  initiative,  the  con- 
quering spirit,  confidence,  co-operation,  perseverance,  work,  pre- 
cision, judgment,  fairmindedness,  honesty  and  loyalty.  Surely 
there  can  be  no  gainsaying  that  each  of  these  qualities  forms  a 
desirable  part  of  the  ideal  character.  Such  being  the  case  it 
would  seem  a  desirable  thing  to  make  such  qualities  a  part  of 
our  play  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  work,  thus  implanting  them 
firmly  into  our  souls  and  making  them  part  of  our  beings. 

The  remarkable  increase  in  popularity  of  volley  ball,  both  as 
an  indoor  and  outdoor  sport,  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
sociable  nature  of  the  game  and  some  essential  features  which 
afford  splendid  opportunity  for  the  development  of  positive 
qualities  and  which  distinguish  it  from  other  games  commonly 
played  in  gymnasiums  and  upon  outdoor  playgrounds.  Unlike 
other  group  games  where  a  number  of  players  compose  a  team, 
such  as  base  ball,  basket  ball,  foot  ball,  etc.,  volley  ball  permits 
of  a  social  relationship  between  players  during  the  entire  course 
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of  the  game,  the  players  being  stationed  in  comparatively  close 
proximity  to  each  other  and  yet  not  being  compelled  to  be  in 
action  as  much  as  in  other  games. 

These  conditions  naturally  develop  a  close  social  relationship 
between  the  players  on  both  sides  of  the  net,  affording  opportu- 
nity for  the  development  of  the  social  side  of  one's  character 
not  offered  by  any  other  American  game.  Such  qualities  as 
agreeableness,  courtesy,  co-operation,  and  loyalty  are  developed 
in  this  w^ay. 

In  a  greater  degree  than  most  other  games,  volley  ball  also 
affords  opportunity — and  really  compels,  if  one  is  to  be  at  all 
successful  as  a  player  and  popular  as  a  member  of  a  team — for 
the  development  of  the  moral  side  of  one's  character,  bringing 
into  action  such  qualities  as  honesty,  fairmindedness  and  moral 
courage.  Except  in  unusual  cases  volley  ball  is  played  v^ithout 
umpire  or  referee,  the  players  seeking  exercise  and  recreation 
rather  than  the  honor  of  winning.  This  means  that  the  decisions 
must  be  made  by  the  players  themselves  and  oftentimes  there  is 
unlimited  opportunity  for  the  display  of  fairness  or  unfairness, 
as  line  balls,  net  balls,  fouls,  etc.,  may  mean  decisions  of  the 
closest  kind. 

With  all  players  anxious  to  win  and  looking  for  every  possible 
advantage,  only  the  broadest  kind  of  fairmindedness  will  enable 
a  player  to  contend  for  and  be  wilHng  to  concede  decisions  that 
are  absolutely  fair.  The  fact  that  virtually  all  of  the  players 
are  in  a  position  to  see  the  majority  of  the  plays  makes  a  player 
who  tries  to  take  unfair  advantage  of  his  close  proximity  to  a 
play  decidedly  unpopular  and  he  is  quickly  "outlawed"  among 
his  fellows.  This  fact  encourages  each  player  to  make  decisions 
that  are  fair,  as  near  as  he  is  able  to  determine,  and  also  to 
accord  to  opposing  players  the  same  spirit  of  fairness  that  he 
himself  seeks  to  develop.  The  influence  of  such  conditions  upon 
those  who  play  the  game,  whether  they  be  young  or  old,  can  be 
only  of  the  most  elevating  nature.  It  makes  of  volley  ball  a 
typical  American  game,  developing  the  characteristics  that  ap- 
peal to  the  true  American  spirit  and  enlisting  in  its  favor  those 
whose  ideals  in  athletics  lean  toward  fairness  and  broadminded- 
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ness  and  discourage  the  petty  practices  that  tend  to  destroy  char- 
acter rather  than  uplift  it. 

These  conditions  are  bringing  volley  ball  into  prominence  in 
the  gymnasiums,  the  public  schools,  the  public  playgrounds  and 
even  into  private  courts.  Public  educators,  physical  directors, 
parents  and  others  interested  in  the  development  of  clean,  up- 
lifting athletics  are  encouraging  it  because  of  its  character-de- 
veloping qualities  and  its  encouragement  of  the  spirit  of  fair 
play. 

Then,  too,  volley  ball  is  an  excellent  game  for  the  development 
of  such  positive  qualities  as  precision,  determination,  persistency, 
cheerfulness,  alertness — all  contributing  factors  to  a  strong  and 
well  balanced  character.  The  fact  that  the  players  are  near 
enough  together  to  coach  and  encourage  each  other  develops  a 
team  spirit  which  in  the  individual  promotes  co-operation,  a 
characteristic  of  unquestioned  value. 

All  things  considered,  the  game  of  volley  ball  as  a  means  of 
developing  character  is  to  be  commended  and  encouraged.  In 
young  people  it  develops  characteristics  that  lead  to  success  in 
future  life.  To  the  business  man  it  furnishes  not  only  a  moder- 
ate form  of  exercise  and  a  means  of  sociable  recreation  but  also 
serves  as  a  reminder  of  the  principles  that  mark  the  road  to 
progress.  The  fact  that  it  is  an  equally  good  game  for  girls  or 
boys,  women  or  men  bids  fair  to  make  it  one  of  the  leading 
games  of  the  future.  In  one  city  every  public  school  teacher  is 
required  to  be  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the  rules  to  be 
able  to  teach  it  to  pupils  in  groups  or  to  officiate  in  match  games 
when  called  upon.  This  action  simply  indicates  the  manner  in 
which  volley  ball  has  "caught  on"  among  those  who  have  given 
the  selection  of  proper  games  careful  consideration. 
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Volley  Ball  a  Social  Game 

By  a.  K.  Franklin,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  "sociology"  of  the  physical  department  of  any  organiza- 
tion has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  comparatively  difficult 
problem  to  handle  with  real  profit  to  the  members  and  credit 
to  the  organization  and  its  employed  officers. 

Physical  educators  of  to-day  are  beginning  to  realize  more 
and  more  that  the  work  of  the  physical  department,  if  it  is  to 
meet  the  need  of  the  boys,  young  men  and  business  men  of  our 
community,  should  be  thoroughly  socialized. 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  promoting  of  work  for  business 
men,  and  the  question  arises  how  to  connect  the  physical  and  the 
social  features  in  a  way  that  will  attract  the  attention  of  our 
business  man  of  to-day.  I  have  found  in  past  experience  that  the 
social  aspect  can  be  more  easily  promoted  through  a  continued 
series  of  short-time  volley  ball  leagues  run  in  connection  with 
the  regular  class  work  of  the  physical  department. 

Volley  ball  in  the  past  two  years  has  increased  in  popularity 
with  leaps  and  bounds,  especially  among  business  men.  It  ap- 
peals to  the  business  man  because  it  affords  an  opportunity  for 
both  physical  and  mental  relaxation.  It  gives  him  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  meet  his  fellow  business  men  in  a  social  game. 
He,  after  a  day  of  mental  strain,  needs  that  kind  of  exercise 
which  will  enable  him  to  forget  the  many  problems  and  petty 
cares  of  the  business  world.  Of  all  men  he  needs  to  learn  the 
real  value  of  play  life,  which  tends  toward  the  highest  efficiency. 

G.  Stanley  Hall  says :  "Men  grow  old  because  they  stop  play- 
ing, and  not  conversely,  for  play  is,  at  bottom,  growth." 

George  E.  Johnson  says:  "It  is  doubtful  if  a  great  man  ever 
accomplished  his  life  work  without  having  reached  a  play  inter- 
est in  it." 

This  can  be  done  through  organized  leagues  in  connection  with 
a  well-rounded  and  systematically  planned  course  of  physical 
education. 
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delivered    from. 

Diagrams  I,  II  and  III  illustrate  the  cottrt  when  used  for  singles,  doubles 
or  triples.  A  line  is  drawn  through  the  center,  dividing  the  court  in  half. 
It  is  not  practical  to   play   two   games  at  one  time   on  a  court. 

Diagrams  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII  and  IX  illustrate  two  different  methods 
of  arranging  men  on  the  floor;  either  can  be  used  to  advantage. 
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I  have  worked  on  this  plan  for  many  years,  and  the  past 
season  has  proved  without  a  doubt  the  success  of  such  a  scheme 
of  organization. 

When  the  new  building  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion of  Atlanta,  with  its  thoroughly  equipped  department  of 
physical  education,  opened  its  doors  and  began  enrolling  mem- 
bers we  found  that  very  few  were  familiar  with  the  game  of 
volley  ball  and  those  that  were  considered  it  an  inferior  game, 
one  more  adapted  to  girls  than  men.  As  a  result,  the  game  was 
bitterly  opposed  by  men,  and  it  was  only  by  introducing  volley 
ball  as  the  major  game  in  connection  with  the  regular  class 
leagues  that  it  began  to  win  favor. 

It  first  won  its  popularity  in  the  business  men's  classes,  then 
the  young  men  and  finally  the  boys'  department  took  up  the 
game  with  enthusiasm  until  now  it  has  become  one  of  our  most 
popular  games  and  claims  as  many  enthusiasts  as  does  basket 
ball  or  any  other  indoor  game.  During  the  months  of  June  and 
July  a  summer  league  was  organized  in  all  classes  in  connection 
with  the  physical  department ;  forty-four  teams  and  640  different 
individuals  enrolled  for  play.  In  this  league  we  included  the 
expert,  mediocre,  and  the  dub,  and  before  the  series  was  over 
quite  a  number  of  our  men  developed  into  expert  volley  ball 
players.    A  start  was  all  that  was  needed. 

At  the  close  of  this  league  the  more  efficient  players  felt  that 
they  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  organize  a  major  league 
consisting  of  more  expert  players.  As  a  result,  an  eight  team 
league  was  organized  with  eighty  of  Atlanta's  most  prominent 
business  men  enrolled  on  the  teams.  Before  this  league  was 
half  over  it  was  necessary  to  organize  a  third  league  to  take 
care  of  the  men. 

If  we  expect  to  popularize  the  game  of  volley  ball  we  must 
give  every  man  an  opportunity  to  develop  into  an  all  around 
player.  This  can  only  be  done  by  having  the  men  shift  positions 
on  every  serve,  thus  giving  each  one  an  opportunity  to  play  every 
position  on  the  court.  The  shift  takes  place  only  after  the  oppo- 
nent loses  his  nerve.  The  diagrams  on  opposite  page  illustrate 
the  method  of  shifting: 
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How  to  Get  the  Most  Out  of 
Volley  Ball 

By  J.  H.  Scott, 
Physical  Director  Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

Like  all  other  team  games,  the  success  of  promoting  volley 
ball  depends  upon  the  leader.  Few  can  succeed  in  developing 
and  sustaining  interest  unless  a  large  amount  of  personality  is 
put  into  it.  The  leader  of  this  sport  therefore  should  first  learn 
the  fine  points  of  the  game  himself.  This  does  not  mean  that 
he  should  be  a  star  player  but  rather  he  should  become  an  en- 
thusiast about  the  game,  realizing  the  large  possibilities  of 
physical  benefit  that  may  be  derived  from  same.  Like  a  hard 
cold,  once  one  gets  into  the  spirit  of  the  game,  he  finds  it  hard 
to  shake  off.  Here  lies  the  success  of  continued  physical  ac- 
tivity of  any  individual.  Once  one  gets  the  habit  he  will  play 
volley  ball  as  long  as  he  lives.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  man  to 
become  so  attached  to  a  good  indoor  sport  that  he  will  exercise 
with  regularity.  And  volley  ball  is  a  game  that  is  so  readily 
played  by  young  and  old  that  it  is  nearly  ideal.  There  is  little, 
if  any,  danger  of  injury  and  yet,  when  learned,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  are  vast  opportunities  to  develop  team  work  and  the 
big  muscles  of  the  body  get  a  vigorous  amount  of  work.  Let 
the  leader  get  thoroughly  infected  with  volley  ball  and  those 
coming  to  the  gymnasium  will  soon  be  "taken  down  with  it." 

The  rules  of  the  game  have  been  developed  by  practical  ex- 
perience and  it  is  necessary  to  follow  them  closely  in  order  to 
get  the  best  results.  Care  should  be  taken  to  rotate  the  players 
of  a  team,  thus  giving  everyone  a  serve  and  a  chance  to  play  the 
various  positions  in  order.  Also  keep  the  ball  moving — play 
fast — don't  allow  players  to  get  slow  or  lazy.  Encourage  team 
passing.  It's  a  good  plan,  prior  to  a  game,  to  have  informal 
batting  of  the  ball  back  and  forth,  at  the  same  time  practising 
passing  the  ball  from  one  to  another. 
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Tournaments,  leagues,  etc.,  are  very  helpful  in  promoting  the 
game.  The  success  of  these  depends  upon  evening  up  the  teams. 
Here  is  a  practical  plan  to  accomplish  an  even  distribution  of 
players : 

Suppose  there  are  forty-eight  who  desire  to  get  into  a  tourna- 
ment. Select  six  captains  and  let  them  classify  the  forty-two 
other  men,  ranking  them  from  one  to  forty-two,  according  to 
ability.  Instead  of  letting  the  captains  select  men  from  this  Ust 
for  their  own  teams,  have  them  serve  as  a  committee  and  place 
all  of  the  forty-two  on  six  teams.  They  will  be  very  evenly 
divided.  Now  let  the  captains  draw  for  their  teams.  Each  will 
get  one  that  all  have  been  interested  in  forming.  These  teams 
ought  to  make  a  lively  league.  The  old  way  of  letting  the  cap- 
tains pick  men  from  the  whole  list  is  unfair,  for  some  captains 
know  the  men  better  than  others.  By  the  foregoing  method  all 
are  interested  in  each  team,  for  they  don't  know  which  one  they 
will  get  until  after  the  teams  have  been  chosen. 

The  official  is  also  an  important  part  of  the  game.  Have  him 
call  out  loudly  every  play,  announcing  the  scores  of  both  teams 
when  each  play  has  been  completed.  Always  have  the  official 
present  early.  Delays  in  starting  ruin  a  tournament.  Also  keep 
the  standing  of  teams  up  to  date  and  posted  in  a  prominent 
place.  This  is  mighty  important.  It  pays  to  spend  time  on  such 
details.  Teams  like  to  see  their  correct  standing.  Make  out  the 
schedule  and  team  standings  neatly.  Attention  to  these  details 
seem  unimportant,  but  boys  and  men  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
game  in  proportion  to  the  time  and  thought  that  the  promoter 
gives  to  it.  Observation  will  prove  that  a  carelessly  drawn  up 
schedule  will  beget  a  half-hearted  series  of  contests. 

Two  tournaments  an  indoor  season  will  prove  practical— the 
fall  series  serves  as  a  "get  acquainted"  affair,  the  ability  of  the 
various  players  is  learned  and  this  makes  possible  an  even  better 
selection  of  teams  for  the  spring  championships. 

Thus  far  the  writer  has  dealt  with  the  game  as  an  indoor 
recreation.  However,  it  is  just  as  truly  an  outdoor  game. 
Camps  and  playgrounds  are  just  the  place  to  play.  The  grounds 
do  not  necessarily  have  to  be  smooth,  for  the  ball  does  not  hit 
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the  ground  during  play,  as  in  many  other  games.  A  change  of 
teams  to  opposite  sides  of  the  net  after  each  game  is  important. 
This  gives  each  team  the  advantage  of  the  better  physical  con- 
ditions which  may  prevail  on  one  side  of  the  net. 

Volley  ball  has  not  become  popular  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  as  yet.  It  is  bound  to  have  a  large  place  though  in  our 
list  of  team  games.  Tennis  was  looked  upon  as  a  ladies'  game 
for  many  years  and  a  fellow  with  a  tennis  racket  and  camera 
was  thought  to  be  a  mollycoddle.  Not  so  today.  The  liveliest 
red  blooded  men  are  playing  it.  So  with  volley  ball.  A  little 
,'thoughtful  promotion  of  it  will  have  lasting  results.  There  is 
scientific  playing  in  it  and  yet  it  is  not  so  difficult  but  what  any 
one  can  easily  become  proficient.  Two  games  can  be  played 
where  one  game  of  basket  ball,  indoor  base  ball  or  hockey  are 
usually  played.  This  affords  an  opportunity  for  a  much  larger 
number  of  players  being  accommodated  at  the  same  time. 

Let's  boost  volley  hall. 
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Volley  Ball  in  South  Parks,  Chicago 

By  H.  G.  Reynolds,  Chicago. 

That  volley  ball  has  proven  to  be  a  success  as  a  game  for  the 
gymnasiums  and  playgrounds  of  the  South  Parks  is  shown  by 
the  number  of  teams  participating  in  inter-park  competition. 
The  game  was  first  introduced  as  an  inter-park  sport  in  the 
women's  gymnasium  in  1914.  At  first  the  girls  did  not  take 
kindly  to  the  game,  as  they  had  been  playing  basket  ball  so  long 
and  could  not  see  any  good  or  fun  in  playing  anything  else. 
After  a  few  weeks  of  practice  and  coaching  by  the  women  in- 
structors, the  game  had  taken  the  place  of  basket  ball,  and  at 
present  there  is  very  little  basket  ball  played. 

Up  to  this  time  there  was  no  inter-park  competition  for  girls, 
as  it  was  considered  unwise  to  allow  games  where  all  the  parks 
were  in  one  league.  Games  were  arranged  by  the  instructors 
as  they  saw  fit.  At  one  of  the  regular  meetings  of  the  women 
instructors  the  question  of  having  leagues  in  volley  ball  came 
up,  and  after  a  discussion  of  the  playing  rules  it  was  voted  to 
try  it  for  one  year,  the  leagues  to  be  one  for  girls  under  five 
feet  in  height,  to  be  played  in  the  afternoons,  and  one  of  unlim- 
ited height  to  be  played  in  the  evenings. 

As  there  were  eleven  parks  that  have  gymnasiums,  each  league 
was  divided  into  two  divisions  (North  and  South).  Mark  White 
Square,  Armour  Square,  Fuller  Park,  Davis  Square,  Cornell 
Square  and  Sherman  Park  were  placed  in  the  North  Division. 
Ogden  Park,  Hamilton  Park,  Russell  Square,  Bessemer  Park, 
and  Palmer  Park  were  assigned  to  the  South  Division.  When 
the  entries  closed  Armour  Square,  Fuller  Park,  Cornell  Square 
and  Sherman  Park,  of  the  North  Division,  and  Ogden,  Hamilton 
Park,  Russell  Square,  Bessemer  Park  and  Palmer  Park  of  the 
South  Division  entered  in  the  limited  height  league,  and  Mark 
White  Square.  Cornell  Square,  Sherman  Park  and  Ogden  Park 
(Ogden  being  changed  from  the  South  Division,  as  there  was 
a  greater  number  of  teams  entered  from  the  South  Division), 
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in  the  North  Division.  Hamilton  Park,  Russell  Square,  Besse- 
mer Park  and  Palmer  Park  entered  from  the  South  in  the  eve- 
ning league. 

The  schedule  of  both  leagues  called  for  one  game  at  home 
and  one  away  from  home  v^ith  each  team  in  their  division, 
the  winner  of  the  North  Division  to  play  the  winner  of  the 
South  Division  a  series  of  three  games  for  the  park  champion- 
ship. Sherman  Park  and  Cornell  Square,  in  the  limited  height 
league,  were  a  tie,  each  having  won  five  games  and  lost  one  in 
the  division  championship,  so  an  extra  game  was  played  and 
Cornell  won,  giving  them  the  right  to  play  Bessemer  Park, 
which  did  not  lose  a  game  in  their  division.  Sherman  Park 
came  through  with  a  clean  slate  in  the  North  Division,  as  did 
Bessemer  in  the  South  Division  of  the  unhmited  height  league. 
The  championship  of  the  limited  height  league  was  won  by 
Bessemer  Park  and  the  unlimited  height  was  won  by  Sherman 
Park. 

The  interest  having  been  created  a  demand  was  made  in  1915 
for  another  league  for  the  afternoon,  so  an  unlimited  height 
league  was  added.  The  limited  height  girls  in  1914  were 
measured  before  each  game  by  the  instructor  and  this  was  found 
to  be  unsatisfactory,  as  girls  of  this  height  (five  feet)  are  of  the 
growing  age,  and  when  the  championship  was  played  some  of 
the  girls  were  found  to  be  over  height,  so  in  1915  all  girls  were 
measured  before  the  league  schedule  began  by  a  representative 
of  the  administration  office  and  given  a  card  which  allowed  them 
to  play  all  through  the  year.  There  were  243  girls  given  cards. 
When  the  entries  closed  for  the  1915  championship,  twenty-six 
teams  entered,  this  being  a  gain  of  nine  teams  over  1914.  The 
same  plan  of  deciding  the  championship  as  was  used  in  the 
preceding  year  was  adopted. 

In  the  North  Division  the  following  teams  entered :  Limited 
height  (five  feet  and  under) — Mark  White  Square,  Fuller  Park, 
Cornell  Square  and  Davis  Square.  Unlimited  height  (after- 
noons)— Mark  White  Square,  Fuller  Park,  Cornell  Square,  Sher- 
man Park  and  Davis  Square.  In  the  South  Division :  Limited 
height — Russell  Square,  Ogden  Park,  Hamilton  Park  and  BessQ- 
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mer  Park.  Unlimited  height  (afternoon) — Russell  Square,  Sher- 
man Park,  Ogden  Park,  Bessemer  Park.  Evening  League — 
Russell  Square,  Ogden  Park,  Hamilton  Park  and  Bessemer  Park. 

The  division  championship  of  the  limited  height  of  the  North 
Division  was  won  by  Mark  White  Square  without  a  defeat, 
after  playing  six  games.  ]\Iark  White  Square  also  won  the 
afternoon  unlimited  height,  with  a  string  of  eight  victories. 
Sherman  Park  again  led  the  way  to  the  top,  as  they  did  in  1914, 
in  the  evening  league,  playing  eight  games  without  a  defeat. 
The  South  Division  winner  in  the  limited  height  class  was  Besse- 
mer Park,  they  also  coming  through  with  a  clean  slate  of  six 
wins.  The  afternoon  unlimited  height  group  was  a  battle  royal 
between  Sherman  Park  and  Bessemer  Park,  each  team  winning 
five  games  and  losing  one,  Sherman  losing  their  game  at  home 
by  a  score  of  41  to  35  and  winning  their  game  at  Bessemer  by 
a  47  to  43  score.  The  play-off  of  the  tie  was  played  at  Fuller 
Park  on  February  2^  before  an  audience  of  six  hundred  and 
was  won  by  Sherman  Park  by  the  score  of  dy  to  46.  The  eve- 
ning league  was  won  by  Bessemer  Park  winning  six  games  and 
losing  none. 

In  the  play  for  the  park  championship  Bessemer  won  both 
games  from  Mark  White  Square  in  the  limited  height  class  by 
scores  of  66  to  48  in  the  first  game  and  83  to  29  in  the  second 
game.  The  afternoon  unlimited  championship  was  won  by 
Sherman  Park.  The  first  game  was  played  at  Sherman  Park, 
which  they  won  by  a  52-49  score.  The  second  game  was  played 
at  Mark  White  Square,  resulting  in  a  tie  after  forty  minutes  of 
playing  time,  the  score  being  50-50.  After  a  rest  of  a  few  min- 
utes the  teams  resumed  play  and  Mark  White  won  the  game 
59-55  in  five  minutes  of  play  allowed  by  the  rules.  The  third 
game  was  won  by  Sherman  Park,  giving  them  the  gold  medals. 

Bessemer  Park,  the  runner  up  in  1914,  turned  the  tables  on 
Sherman  Park,  the  champions  of  1914,  and  won  the  evening 
championship  by  the  scores  of  50-40  and  56-48.  Both  games 
were  hotly  contested,  the  second  game  being  a  tie  at  the  end 
of  the  first  half. 

The  girls  have  shown  the  best  spirit  in  all  games  played  and 
too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  them  and  the  instructors,  Miss 
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Helen  Rolston  of  Mark  White  Square,  Miss  Helen  James  of 
Sherman  Park,  and  Miss  Isabelle  Ehrle  of  Bessemer,  for  the 
excellent  coaching  and  splendid  co-operation  which  they  have 
exhibited  in  running  off  the  championships. 

Final     Standing    Volley     Ball    League, 
Northern  Division. 
Limited  Height. 

Won,  Lost. 

Mark  White   Square 6         o 

Cornell  Square 4         2 

Fuller  Park i  5 


Davis  Square   i         5 

Northern    Division. 
Unlimited   Height    (Afternoon). 

Won.  Lost. 

Mark  White  Square 8         o 

Fuller    Park    s         3 

Armour    Square    4         4 

Cornell  Square   3         5 

Davis  Square    o         8 

Northern    Division. 
Evening   League. 

Won.  Lost. 

Sherman   Park    8  o 

Mark  White  Square 6  2 

Cornell    Square     4  4 

Fuller  Park   2  6 


1915. 
Southern    Division. 
Limited  Height. 

Won.  Lost. 

Bessemer  Park 6         o 

Ogden    Park    3         3 

Hamilton  Park 2         4 

Russell  Square   i         5 


Southern    Division. 
Unlimited  Height   (Afternoon) 

Won.  Lost. 

Sherman   Park    5  i 

Bessemer  Park s  i 

Russell  Square   2         4 

Ogden   Park    o         6 

Southern    Division. 
Evening   League. 

Won.  Lost. 

Bessemer  Park 6  o 

Ogden    Park    4  2 

Russell  Square   2  4 

Hamilton  Park o  6 
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Volley  Ball  in  the  State  of  Washington 

By    S.   M.   Berthiaume,    Seattle. 

Volley  ball  in  this  Northwest  State  has  been  developing  along 
three  distinct  lines,  and  is  fast  becoming  a  very  popular  game. 
First,  we  have  the  outdoor  game;  second,  the  indoor  game;  and 
also  experimental  games  to  test  out  and  introduce  improvements 
in  the  play. 

The  outdoor  game  is  confined  mostly  to  playgrounds  and 
picnic  groups,  and  is  fast  coming  into  favor  among  community 
groups  where  the  game  is  introduced,  where  it  recommends  itself 
because  of  small  initial  cost,  number  of  players  accommodated, 
its  adaptability  to  different  plots  of  ground,  and  ease  of  master- 
ing the  plays  and  action  of  the  game. 

The  playgrounds  develop  teams  among  grammar  schools  and 
among  working  men's  and  business  men's  groups.  Leagues  are 
formed  and  the  tournaments  played  off  with  much  interest. 

The  indoor  game  is  most  strongly  developed  in  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.'s,  where  it  is  competing  successfully  with  basket  ball  for  a 
place  in  the  class  hour.  Teams  are  developing  and  inter-city 
play  is  quite  popular.  The  Association  game,  however,  in  the 
Northwest  is  somewhat  different  from  the  playground  game, 
inasmuch  as  the  net  has  been  raised  to  eight  feet,  and  the 
rules  made  that  a  serve  must  be  unassisted;  also  touching  the 
net  constitutes  a  foul,  and  after  having  played  the  ball  once,  the 
same  party  cannot  play  it  over  the  net,  but  must  play  it  to  some 
member  of  the  team  who  has  not  touched  the  ball  on  that  play, 
thus  doing  away  with  one  tall  man  at  the  net,  who  could  jump, 
and  by  striking  the  ball  directly  down  spoil  the  game. 

The  picnic  groups  are  commencing  to  look  toward  volley  ball 
as  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  keeping  the  men  and  boys  busy,- 
as,  after  the  net  is  once  up,  there  is  no  rest  except  for  the  meals. 

The  game  has  done  wonders  towards  building  older  business 
men's  groups  in  the  gymnasium,  where  a  class  of  business  men 
will  form  a  league  and  play  off  very  exciting  contests. 
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Volley  Ball  in  Indiana 

By  R.  J.  HoRTON. 

Volley  ball  in  Indianapolis  has  become  so  popular  that  every 
class,  from  the  youngest  boys  to  the  oldest  men,  plays  the  game. 
In  the  business  men's  class  leagues  have  been  organized  and 
play  for  stated  periods  varying  from  one  month  to  six  or  eight 
weeks.  We  found  that  the  short  tournament,  with  its  frequent 
reorganization  of  teams,  keeps  the  interest  at  a  much  higher 
pitch  than  in  the  long  tournament,  where  the  tailend  team  be- 
comes hopelessly  in  the  rear.  We  also  found  it  interesting  to 
have  a  five  game  challenge  match  on  holidays — for  example, 
New  Year's  morning.  During  the  past  season  in  the  business 
men's  class  we  followed  a  plan  of  dividing  the  beginners  from 
the  experienced  men  and  putting  them  on  separate  courts.  This 
enabled  the  older  players  to  enjoy  their  game  without  a  weaker 
man  spoiling  the  fun,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  allowing  the  be- 
ginner to  progress  steadily  without  the  discouragement  of  being 
"shown  up."  We  have  found  that  with  this  scheme  a  large 
number  of  the  beginners  quickly  become  very  acceptable  on  the 
more  experienced  teams. 

Kokomo,  Indiana,  has  been  very  successful  in  producing  a 
brand  of  volley  ball  in  their  business  men's  leagues  that  has 
developed  a  very  successful  team. 
Evansville  also  thinks  they  have  an  unbeatable  team. 
At  Richmond  volley  ball  has  secured  such  a  hold  on  both  the 
business  men's  classes  that  on  Saturday  afternoon  everyone  who 
cares  to  do  so  joins  in  a  free-for-all  volley  ball  game. 

To  return  once  more  to  Indianapolis  in  conclusion.  For  the 
last  two  summers  both  of  the  business  men's  classes  have  con- 
tinued their  class  period  throughout  the  entire  summer,  playing 
volley  ball,  and  last  summer  even  the  senior  class  was  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  proposition  to  continue  their  class  in  a  like 
manner.  Needless  to  say,  however,  it  is  only  the  volley  ball 
"bug"  that  plays  on  the  hottest  of  afternoons. 
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Volley  Ball  in  St.  Paul  and  Vicinity 

By  C.  a.  Neavles, 
Physical  Director  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  popularity  of  the  game  of  volley  ball  has  increased  rapidly 
in  St.  Paul  since  its  introduction  three  years  ago  by  Carl  Roth- 
fuss,  then  physical  director  of  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  and  supervisor  of 
the   public   playgrounds. 

The  start  was  made  in  the  playgrounds  in  1912.  The  first  year 
the  girls  only  played;  the  boys  thought  it  was  a  "sissy"  game. 
The  next  year,  however,  the  boys  and  men  got  into  the  game, 
and  their  interest  has  continued  to  grow  since  that  time.  A 
demonstration  was  given  by  Prof.  Rothfuss  at  the  Minnesota 
State  Fair  in  the  fall  of  1913,  which  proved  to  be  a  stimulus  to 
the  interest  in  the  game.  Tournaments  are  held  each  summer 
in  all  the  dozen  city  playgrounds.  The  best  team  from  each 
playground  plays  in  the  city  championship  series.  The  city 
winner  then  plays  the  Minneapolis  championship  team  for  the 
Twin  City  girls'  volley  ball  title.  St.  Paul  has  been  victorious 
for  the  past  two  years. 

The  game  was  introduced  into  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  The  business  men  took  to  it  at  once,  and  a  noisier 
bunch  of  enthusiasts  would  be  hard  to  find.  In  the  cup  cham,- 
pionship  for  the  "12:15  Tin  Cup,"  the  Dumbbell  team  won  by 
coming  into  first  place  in  the  last  week  by  taking  two  straight 
from  the  Chest  Weights. 

Volley  Ball  Standing. 
Won.  Lost.  P.  C.  Won.  Lost.  P.  C. 

Pumbbells 14         6       .700        Bucks    9       11       .450 

Chest  Weights 12  8       .600        Indian  Clubs 9        11        .450 

Springboards :o       10       .500        Parallel  Bars   6       14       .300 

A.  W.  Kaercher  is  captain  of  the  winning  Dumbbells,  and 
George  Reiger  of  the  Chest  Weights.  The  other  captains  were 
E.  H.  S.  Kemper,  O.  Swoboda,  R,  H,  Johnston  and  Gus  Wilson, 
all  prominent  business  men  in  St.   Paul. 
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Volley  Ball  in  the  St.  Louis  Y.M.G.A. 

By  a.  a.  McLaughlin,  St.  Louis. 

Two  years  ago  volley  ball  was  again  taken  up  after  several 
attempts  by  various  directors  to  create  an  interest  in  the  game. 
At  that  time  basket  ball  had  a  strong  hold  on  the  game  situa- 
tion. After  eliminating  basket  ball  in  the  business  men's  and 
young  men's  classes,  it  was  necessary  to  substitute  another  game 
that  could  be  played  by  a  number  rather  than  by  only  ten  or 
twelve,  which  was  the  case  in  basket  ball.  Indoor  base  ball 
became  very  popular,  but  by  dividing  the  game  period  into  two 
parts,  opening  the  class  session  with  indoor,  then  the  regular 
class  and  winding  up  with  volley  ball  at  once  met  the  pleasure 
of  the  men  and  seemed  to  satisfy  the  largest  number  in  both 
these   classes. 

During  the  past  year,  classes  have  been  continued  all  summer 
with  never  a  slacking  in  either  numbers  or  interest.  Volley  ball 
has  been  used  continually  and  enjoyed  by  both  young  and  old. 
It  is  not  too  strenuous  for  the  less  active  man  and  yet  gives 
a  good  work  out  on  a  hot  day  or  night  for  those  who  like 
to   perspire    freely. 
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Volley  Ball  in  Country  Communities 

By  John  Brown,  Jr.,  M.D., 

Secretary  Rural  Health  and  Recreation,  International  Committee 

of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Without  question,  volley  ball  will  some  day  be  the  great  game 
in  American  country  life,  both  indoors  and  outdoors.  It  has 
all  of  the  essential  qualities  to  make  a  permanent  place  for 
itself  in  the  recreation  life  of  the  nation,  and  is  particularly 
suited  to  conditions  in  the  open  country  and  small  communities. 
Already  it  has  supplanted  base  ball,  basket  ball  and  foot  ball  in 
some  communities  where  it  has  been  introduced  but  recently. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  the  many  advan- 
tages which  this  game  possesses. 

All  Can  Play. — This  is  true  regardless  of  age,  sex  or  ability. 
The  young  and  old  quickly  learn  to  play  it  with  as  much  enjoy- 
ment as  those  who  are  in  their  youth  or  early  years  of  maturity. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  active  games  in  which  those  of  both  sexes 
may  unite  on  practically  equal  terms,  because  more  depends  upon 
judgment,  dexterity  and  team  play  than  upon  strength,  endurance 
and  weight.  The  fact  that  all  can  play  and  enjoy  the  game  re- 
gardless of  previous  experience  or  expert  ability  makes  it  a  par- 
ticularly popular  game  in  communities  and  schools  where  it  is 
necessary  to  have  all  those  available  participate,  in  order  to  have 
a  sufficient  number  in  the  game  to  make  it  interesting  to  all  con- 
cerned. Two  or  three  on  a  side  makes  a  good  game,  or  twenty- 
five  or  fifty  can  be  on  a  team,  depending  upon  conditions. 

It  is  a  Social  Game. — There  is  lots  of  fun  in  it,  both  for  those 
who  are  playing  and  those  who  are  watching.  It  is  not  only 
interesting,  but  at  times  exciting.  Laughter  and  good  feeling 
are  accompaniments  of  volley  ball  when  it  is  rightly  played. 

It  is  Spectacular. — Both  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who 
are  actually  playing  the  game  and  also  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  onlookers,  volley  ball  is   exceedingly  spectacular.     The 
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play  is  not  as  complicated  as  in  foot  ball,  base  ball  or  basket  ball- 
but  the  constant  volleying  of  the  ball  from  one  side  of  the  net 
to  the  other,  the  many  narrow  escapes  on  its  hitting  the  net, 
touching  the  ground,  or  going  out  of  bounds,  is  amazing,  and 
gives  repeated  thrills  in  the  course  of  a  single  game. 

It  Is  Competitive. — The  American  spirit  has  much  of  the 
competitive  in  it,  particularly  when  it  has  to  do  with  games  and 
amusements  of  any  sort.  It  is  not  difficult  to  balance  the  teams 
so  that  the  results  of  the  game  will  be  uncertain  until  the  last 
point  is  scored.  An  amazing  amount  of  friendly  rivalry  is 
aroused,  not  only  between  the  different  teams,  but  also  between 
the  players  on  the  same  teams  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  largest 
number  of  points. 

It  Is  a  Safe  Game. — Many  persons,  particularly  the  young  and 
those  who  are  beyond  middle  life,  or  those  who  are  weakly,  are 
compelled  to  refrain  from  indulging  in  many  of  our  most  popular 
American  sports.  Such  individuals  can  play  volley  ball  without 
seriously  handicapping  their  team  and  without  running  the  risk 
of  any  serious  injury.  There  is  no  bodily  contact  with  oppo- 
nents. The  ball  is  soft  and  does  not  injure  the  one  hitting  it  or 
anyone  who  may  accidentally  be  hit  with  it. 

It  Is  a  Healthful  Game. — Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  enthu- 
siasm aroused  promotes  a  wholesome  mental  attitude,  it  is  very 
beneficial  physically.  The  postures  assumed  and  the  bodily  move- 
ments executed,  are  exceedingly  beneficial.  The  erect  position, 
the  upward  reaching  of  the  arms,  and  the  body-bending,  all  tend 
to  counteract  many  of  the  bad  physical  defects  resulting  from 
physical  inactivity  and  lack  of  vigorous  exercise.  The  amount 
of  exercise  will  vary,  depending  upon  the  physical  ability  of  those 
participating,  which  in  itself  tends  to  adjust  the  exercise  to  the 
needs  of  the  different  players. 

Equal  Opportunity  for  All. — By  the  system  of  rotation  of  play- 
ers all  individuals  have  an  opportunity  to  serve  and  to  play  in 
the  different  positions.  In  this  way  a  variety  of  experience  and 
exercise  is  enjoyed. 

Players  Do  Not  Tire  of  /^.— The  more  expert  one  becomes, 
the  more  he  enjoys  volley  ball.     In  other  words,  a  player  does 
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not  tire  of  the  game  as  soon  as  he  has  mastered  all  its  fine  points. 
Therefore,  in  introducing  this  game  into  a  school  or  community, 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  not  a  fad  or  novelty,  but  some- 
thing that  bids  fair  to  become  a  real  part  of  the  school  or  com- 
munity recreational  life. 

Requires  Little  Space. — Volley  ball  can  be  played  in  many 
places,  both  indoors  and  outdoors,  where  none  of  the  other  more 
active  and  vigorous  games  can  be  enjoyed. 

Simple  Equipment. — The  space,  ball  and  net,  usually  can  be 
acquired  with  little  difficulty,  and  the  ball  and  net  are  very 
inexpensive  when  we  consider  how  long  they  last  and  the  number 
of  games  which  can  be  enjoyed  by  a  great  many  persons  before 
they  have  to  be  repaired  or  replaced. 

No  Special  Costume  Necessary. — Many  games  can  only  be 
enjoyed  when  those  participating  are  dressed  specially  for  the 
purpose.  While  it  is  true  that  those  who  wish  to  get  the  greatest 
benefit  from  a  lively  game  of  volley  ball  should  dress  for  the 
purpose,  still  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  any  prescribed  clothing 
or  accessories. 

The  Rules  Are  Few  and  Readily  Understood. — This  is  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  in  a  game  which  is  to  be  played  under  so  many 
different  conditions,  and  by  persons  differing  in  age,  sex  and 
experience.  A  person  who  has  never  played  volley  ball  can 
learn  all  of  the  rules  in  five  minutes  of  play  better  than  in  any 
other  way. 

Careful  study  of  the  foregoing  statements  indicates  that  volley 
ball  is  peculiarly  suited  to  country  life.  There  is  a  place  for  it 
in  the  recess  period  and  noon  hour  activities  on  the  school  play- 
ground. Leagues  can  be  organized  with  teams  on  which  every 
scholar  in  the  middle  and  upper  grades  is  represented.  Inter- 
school  visits  and  leagues  are  being  encouraged  in  an  informal 
way  in  some  counties  with  good  results. 

At  church  and  Sunday  school  picnics,  play  festivals,  and  on 
county  fair  programmes,  volley  ball  is  being  given  a  larger  place 
each  year. 

In  every  rural  community  there  should  be  a  volley  ball  court 
on  the  school  grounds  or  some  other  public  place  under  proper 
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supervision,  where  the  young  people  and  adults  may  enjoy  the 
game. 

In  a  small  rural  community  where  volley-ball  was  introduced 
two  years  ago,  they  now  have  four  courts,  provided  with  suffi- 
cient electric  light  to  enable  eight  teams  to  play  league  games 
out  of  doors  during  the  evenings,  when  weather  conditions  are 
agreeable. 

While  the  rules  call  for  a  definite  size  of  court,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  a  good  game  can  be  played  and  lots  of  fun  en- 
joyed, in  school  rooms,  town  halls  and  other  places  that  may 
be  available,  where  the  space  and  other  requirements  are  less 
than  those  specified. 
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Volley  Ball  in  the  Philippine  Islands 

By  Elwood  S.  Brown,  Manila. 

Volley  ball  was  introduced  in  the  Philippines  just  five  years 
ago.  One  of  the  half  dozen  balls  in  the  country  at  that  time 
was  used — twenty  young  men  took  part  in  the  first  game.  Last 
year  there  were  no  less  than  150,000  individuals,  both  boys  and 
girls,  playing  regularly — quite  a  tribute  to  the  popularity  of  the 
game  in  a  small  country  like  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Volley  ball  is  played  in  every  part  of  the  Archipelago.  The 
naked  Igorrotes  of  the  north  and  the  warlike  Moros  (Moham- 
medans) of  the  south  seeming  to  enjoy  it  as  much  as  do  the 
civilized  Christian  people  of  the  other  sections  of  the  country. 
Only  one  game  rivals  it  in  popularity — indoor  base  ball  played 
outdoors,  and  not  the  regular  game  of  base  ball,  as  one  might 
suppose.  Volley  ball  is  a  great  contributory  factor  in  our  cam- 
paign for  health — in  the  fight  to  reduce  the  annual  number  of 
victims  claimed  by  old  George  W.  Tuberculosis. 

I  can  well  remember  the  first  game.  After  explaining  the  sim- 
ple rules  in  force  at  that  time,  the  whistle  was  blown  and  the 
game  started.  The  Filipinos  seemed  starved  for  play  and  they 
batted  the  ball  back  and  forth  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  and 
abandon.  It  was  some  time  before  it  was  possible  to  get  them 
to  pay  any  attention  to  "side  out"  or  the  scoring  of  points.  It 
is  a  far  cry,  however,  from  that  first  match  with  its  wild  play- 
ing to  volley  ball  as  it  is  skillfully  played  now.  The  enthusiasm 
which  still  exists  is  about  the  only  reminder  of  that  first  match. 

Two  styles  of  game  are  played  here,  the  chief  point  of  distinc- 
tion lying  in  the  number  of  times  the  ball  may  be  struck  before 
being  batted  over  the  net.  As  the  Americans  play  it,  the  ball 
may  be  struck  any  number  of  times  on  one  side  of  the  net  be- 
fore returning  it  over  the  net  into  the  opponents'  territory.  The 
rules  used  by  Filipinos  read  on  this  point : 
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'The  ball  may  be  touched  only  three  times  within 
a  court  before  being  returned  over  the  net ;  in  case 
the  ball  is  driven  into  the  net  one  additional  touch 
shall  be  allowed." 
Some  additional  strokes  are  also  allowed  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
turn a  ball  which  goes  outside  of  a  court  but  does  not  strike 
the  ground.     The  reason  for  the  rule  allowing  the  Americans  to 
strike  the  ball  any  number  of  times  on  one  side  of  the  net  and 
the  Filipinos   only  three  times,   does   not  lie   in  a  whim  of   the 
rulemakers,  but  is  an  exemplification  of  a   fundamental  differ- 
ence in  the  two  races.     The  American  does  everything  direct — 
in  volley  ball  each  man  usually  tries  to  put  the  ball  into  the  op- 
ponents' territory  every  time  he  hits  the  ball.     The  Filipino  does 
things  indirectly,  he  likes  to  tease  the  mouse  awhile — in  volley 
ball  to  pretend  that  he  is  about  to  put  it  over  the  net  and  then 
not  do  so. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  Filipinos  have  developed  unusual  and 
surprising  skill  at  keeping  the  ball  in  the  air  and  controlling  its 
movements  without  violating  the  rule  which  prohibits  catching 
or  holding.  I  once  witnessed  a  championship  game  where  the 
players  of  both  teams  were  anxious  to  demonstrate  their  skill 
in  handling  and  manipulating  the  ball.  Every  time  it  went  over 
the  net  the  players  of  side  receiving  would  bat  it  back  and  forth 
among  themselves — up  to  the  net  as  if  about  to  put  it  over  and 
then  back  to  the  rear  line  and  so  on  indefinitely.  When  one  team 
struck  the  ball  fifty-two  times  on  its  own  side  of  the  net  with- 
out attempting  to  put  it  over,  the  rules  committee,  the  members 
of  which  were  present,-  decided  to  make  a  drastic  change,  as  the 
game  was  developing  into  something  as  dinkey  as  ping  pong. 
Hence  the  rule  reducing  the  number  of  touches  to  three.  This 
has  produced  a  fast,  skillfully  played  game,  where  every  player 
must  be  alert  and  careful  not  to  waste  a  stroke. 

The  Filipinos  have  developed  an  interesting  play  called  the 
"Bomba,"  or  kill.  The  player  who  gives  the  ball  the  killing  swat 
is  called  the  "Bomberino."  The  "Bomberinos"  usually  play  in 
the  second  line  from  the  net.  On  the  first  stroke  allowed  the 
player  taking  it  tries  to  bat  the  ball  to  a  point  in  his  own  court 
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near  the  net.  On  the  second  stroke  one  of  the  net  men  bats  the 
ball  straight  up,  high  into  the  air,  so  that  it  will  fall  very  close 
to  the  net.  On  the  third  and  last  stroke  one  of  the  "Bomber- 
inos"  comes  in  on  the  run,  jumps  high  into  the  air,  meets  the  ball 
as  far  above  the  net  as  he  can  jump  and  reach  and  smashes  it 
down  into  the  opponents'  court.  Some  of  these  "Bomberinos" 
can  place  the  ball  as  accurately  as  an  expert  tennis  player  returns 
a  tennis  ball.  Some  of  the  pictures  printed  in  this  book 
clearly  show  a  "Bomberino"  in  action.  Great  skill  has  also 
been  developed  in  receiving  and  returning  "killed"  balls,  and  so 
the  game  goes  merrily  on.  Courts  are  usually  90  x  45  feet  in 
size  and  sixteen  to  twenty  men  play  on  each  side. 

The  annual  Philippine  Amateur  Athletic  Federation  champion- 
ships are  held  in  connection  with  the  carnival  each  February. 
Volley  ball  is  one  of  the  big  events  on  the  programme.  As  many 
as  thirty  teams  have  sought  to  enter  the  official  championships. 
Last  February  the  Games  Committee  accepted  thirteen  teams,  all 
of  which  had  demonstrated  sufficient  class  to  make  them  real 
contenders  for  the  championship.  The  teams  represented  gov- 
ernment bureaus,  schools,  dormitories,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  and  clubs. 
After  the  hottest  kind  of  a  tournament  the  Tondo  Intermediate 
School  finished  first,  defeating  the  strong  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  players  in  two  close  matches.  The  annual  interscholas- 
tic  tournament,  held  at  the  same  time,  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
the  Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades.  Interest  in  volley 
ball  has  spread  te  China,  and  in  Hongkong  and  Canton  there  are 
a  number  of  high  grade  teams.  One  of  them  defeated  a  Fili- 
pino team  at  the  last  Far  Eastern  Games  in  Shanghai. 

We  have  nine  months  each  year  of  dry  weather,  and  hence  the 
volley  ball  season  is  a  long  one.  The  game  is  really  played  the 
whole  year  round  and  played  everywhere — schools,  colleges, 
clubs,  convents,  business  houses,  government  offices,  constabu- 
lary barracks,  all  have  their  teams.  From  season  to  season  this 
fine  game  grows  and  becomes  more  popular  and  more  important 
in  the  great  athletic  programme  of  this  country. 
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Volley  Ball  in  China 

By  J.  Howard  Crocker,  Shanghai, 

Volley  ball,  as  a  game,  has  found  a  greater  patronage  in  the 
south  of  China  than  in  the  north.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  basket  ball  was  introduced  first  in  the  north,  and  many 
of  the  schools  and  colleges  were  content  to  use  it  as  a  group 
game,  but  volley  ball  seemed  to  immediately  fit  into  the  condi- 
tions of  southern  China.  It  is  not  too  strenuous  and  allows  for 
a  large  number  of  men  to  organize  play.  Where  it  was  wise 
to  use  large  groups  of  men  city  leagues  were  organized,  par- 
ticularly at  Hongkong  and  Canton. 

The  business  men  of  Hongkong  are  the  ones  who  have  taken 
to  the  game  most  enthusiastically.  As  a  game,  however,  volley 
ball  received  no  national  recognition  until  the  second  Far  East- 
ern championship  games,  which  were  held  in  Shanghai,  May, 
1915.  The  winning  of  the  championship  of  the  Far  East  by  the 
team  from  Hongkong  and  Canton,  defeating  the  Filipinos  in 
two  straight  games,  suddenly  brought  volley  ball  into  promi- 
nence. Many  thousands  of  people  who  witnessed  the  contest 
immediately  realized  the  possibilities  in  the  game  and  were  con- 
verted to  trying  it. 

In  connection  with  our  own  schools  during  the  last  year,  the 
game  has  increased  in  popularity,  especially  in  the  different  cities 
where  volley  ball  league  games  have  been  held. 

It  will  be  an  interesting  contest  in  April,  1917,  when  Japan 
enters  the  arena,  and  the  three  nations  will  meet  at  Tokyo  to 
compete  for  the  volley  ball  championship.  In  the  East  the  three 
nations  use  the  sixteen-man  team  and  limit  the  striking  of  the 
ball  to  not  more  than  three  times  on  either  side  of  the  net. 
Otherwise  the  game  is  the  same  as  played  in  America. 
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No.OV 


SPALDING  VOLLEY  BALLS 

No.OV.  Official  style.  Best  quality  white  chrome. 
Regulation  size  and  weight.     .     .     Elach,  $5.00 

No.  OY.  Official  Y.M.CA.  style.  Special  quality 
brown  leather Each,  $5.00 

No.  RV.  Special  brown  tanned  leather.  Regu- 
lation  size  and  w^eight Each,  $5.00 

No.  W,  Good  quality  leather.  Well  made  prac- 
tice ball Each,  $2.50 

No.  A.  Guaranteed  bladder  for  any  of  the  above 
volley  balls Each,  90c. 


SPALDING  VOLLEY  BALL  POSTS  AND  NETS 


No.  IV  Volley  Ball  Net 
with  No.  2  Standeurds 


No.  P.     Posts  complete,  with  guy  ropes Pair,  $2.50 

No.  O.    Posts  complete,  w^ith  spikes "         2.00 

No.  2.     Standards,  9  feet  high,  for  indoor  use.      .     .     .      Complete  with  net,  8.50 
No.  IV.  Nets  separate,  for  standards  or  posts Each,  1.00 
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TRADE-MARK 


No.  lOE 


No.  600S 


«  11.  A,ll.«        ai*.  STOCK  SIZES:  26  to  46  inch  chest.    STOCK  COLORS:  Worsted  shirts,  plain 

Sna.lain£r  >\.tnletlC  ^nirtS  colors,  except  where  otherwise  specified,  carried  instock  in  Gray,  White, 
t^paiUlllg  .rxillic:i.l\,  ^KRRM.  I.O  Navy  felue^  and  Black.  Cotton  shirts,  plain  colors,  carried  in  stock  in  Bleached 
White  Navy  Blue,  Black,  Maroon  and  Gray.  SPECIAL  ORDERS.  All  shirts  listed  on  this  page  (except  where  noted),  we 
furnisfi  in  any  colors  on  special  order,  at  no  extra  charge.    No  more  than  two  colors  in  any  striped  garment. 

Spalding  Sleeveless  Shirts 
No.  lOE.     Sleeveless.     Best  quality  worsted. 

Each,  $2.50  *  $27.00  Doz. 
No.  600.     Worsted.     .         "         1.75*    18.90     " 
No.  700.     Sleeveless.     Worsted.     Lightweight. 

Each,  $1.50  •  $16.20  Doz. 
No.  6E.     Sanitary  cotton.      "  .50*      5.1^0     '' 

No.  6005.  Worsted.  Six-inch  stripe  around  chest, 
carried  in  stock  in  following  combinations  of  colors: 
Navy  with  White  stripe.  Black  with  Orange  stripe, 
Maroon  with  White  stripe.  Black  with  Red  stripe. 
Gray  with  Cardinal  stripe.  Each,  $2.00  *  $21.60  Doz. 
Special  style  striping  supplied  in  No.  600S  Shirts  on 

special  orders  at  no  extra  charge. 
No.  700S.  Worsted,  light  weight.  Six-inch  stripe 
around  chest  Color  combinations  as  No.  600S. 
Special  order  only.  .  .  Each,  $1.75  •  $18.90  Doz. 
No.  6ES.  Sanitary  cotton,  solid  color  body,  with  six- 
inch  stripe  around  chest,  in  same  combinations  of 
colors  as  No.  600S      .     .     Each,  75c.  •  $8.10  Doz. 

Spalding  Quarter  Sleeve  Shirts 
No.  601.     Worsted.     .     Each,  $2.00  *  #/.60  Doz. 
No.    6F.     Sanitary  cotton.     "  .50*     S.W 

Spalding  Rowing  Shirt 
No.YR.   Sanitary  cotton.    Quarter  sleeve.   Supplied 
in  White  with  any  color  silk  binding  around  neck 
and  sleeves  and  down  front.    On  special  order  only. 

Each,  $1.25  •  $13.50  Doz. 

Spalding  Athletic  Shirts 
No.  600D.  Worsted,  sleeveless,  with  woven  sash  of 
any  color.  Special  orders  only,  not  carried  in  stock. 
One  only.  Each,  $3.00.  Two  or  more,  Each,  $2.50 
No.  6WD.  Sanitary  cotton,  sleeveless,  with  woven 
sash.  Navy  with  White  sash,  Black  with  Orange 
sash.  Maroon  with  White  sash.  Black  with  Red  sash. 
Gray  with  Cardinal  sash.  Special  orders  only,  not 
carried  in  stock.  .  -  .  Each,  $1.25  *  ^i 5.50  J3o2. 
No.  6Ep.  Sanitap^  cotton,  sleeveless,  solid  color 
body,  with  sash  stitched  on.  Same  combinations  of 
colors  as  No.  6WD.  .  .  Each,  75c.  *  $8.10  Doz. 
No.  600V.  Worsted,  sleeveless,  V-neck.  Special 
orders  only,  any  color.     Each,  $1.75  *  $18.90  Doz. 

Spalding  Leotards  l^^^s^t^c^^'* 
On  special  orders  only  and  in  any  color. 
For  Gymnasium  Use,  Acrobatic  Work,  etc. 
Leotards  are  supplied  vkdth  or  without  legs,  and 
equipped  if  required  with  bib  or  dickie.  Men- 
tion color  for  dickie  when  ordering. 
No.  IL.  Combining  athletic  shirt  and  tnmks. 
Made  of  best  quality  worsted.  .  Each,  $5.00 
No.  lOL.     Good  quality  worsted.  4.00 

No.  12L.     Worsted 3.00 


No.  600D 


No.  600V 


No.  600NV.     Same  as  No.  600V.  but  any  two 
colors   striping   around  neck.      Special    orders 

only Each,  $2.50  •^27.00  Doz. 

No.  600N.     Same  as  No.  600NV.  but  round 
instead  of  V-neck.     Special  orders  only. 

Each,  $2.50  •  $27.00  Doz. 

Woven  Necklace  on  Shirts 

Nos.  600,  60 1  or  600S  Shirts,  special  orders  only, 

with  necklace  stitched  on  of  different  color  to 

body  of  shirt,  extra  charge  of  $1.00  per  gsurment 


The  prices  printed  in  italics  opposite  items  marked  with  *  will  be  quoted  only  on  orders  for 
one-half  dozen  or  more  at  one  time. 


PROMPT  AHENTION  GIVEN  TO 

ANY  COMMUNICATIONS 

ADORESSED  TO  US 


A. G.SPALDING  &,  BROS. 

STORES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


FOR  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  STORES 

SEE  INSIDE  FRONT  GOVEa 

OF  THIS  Boot 
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lOB. 
604. 
4B. 


SPALDING  TIGHTS  AND  TRUNKS 

STOCK  SIZES  :  24  to  42  inch  waist.    STOCK  COLORS  :  Worsted  knee 
and  full  tig-hts  and  trunks,    except  where  otherwise  specified.  Gray, 
White,   Navy   Blue,    Maroon,    and   Black.    Any  other  color  on  special 
orders,  no  extra  charge.     Cotton    knee   and  full  tights,  except  where 
otherwise  specified.    Bleached  White,   Navy  Blue,   Black,   Maroon  or 
Gray.    Special  orders  in  any  color  at  no  extra  charge. 
Spalding  Knee  Tights 
Best  quality  worsted.  Pr.,  $2.50  if  $27.00 Doz. 
Good  quality  worsted.  "        1.75"^    18.90     " 
Sanitary  cotton.     .     .    "  .50-^     5.^0     " 

Spalding  Full  Length  Tights 
Best  worsted,  full  fashioned. 

Pair,  $5.00  *  $5^.00  Doz. 
.  WA.     Special  wrestling  full  tights.     Specially  re- 
inforced.    Special  orders  only Pair,  $6.00 

No.  605.  Good  quality  worsted.  Pr.,$3.00-k$32.i0  Doz. 

No.  3A.    Cotton,  full  quality.     White,  Black,  and  Flesh. 

Pair,  $1.00  if  $10.80  Doz. 

Spalding  Worsted  Trunks 

No.  10.     Best  quality  worsted,  belt  loops.  Regular  stock 

colors  and,  on  special  orders,  in  any  other  color. 

Pair,  $2.75  ic  $29.70  Doz. 
No.  2.     Good  worsted;  in  stock  in  Navy  or  Black. 

Pair,  $1.25  *  $13.50  Doz. 
Velvet  Trunks 
No.  3.     Fine  velvet.     Black,  Navy,  Royal  Blue,  Maroon. 
Special  colors  to  order,  no  extra  charge. 

Pair,  $1.25  *  $13.50  Doz. 
No.  4.     Sateen.  Black, White.     *'  .50  *      5.i0     " 

Spalding  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Trousers 

No.  3.     Flannel,  good  quality Pair,  $3.00 

No.  4.     Flannel Pair,  $2.00  *  $21.60  Doz. 

White  Duck  Trousers 
No.  3.    Good  quality Pair,  $2.00 

Spalding  Running  Pants 

STOCK  SIZES  :  22  to  42  inch  waist,  cut  good  and  full  in  size.    Specify 
size  and  color  when  ordering.    Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4D  and  4  are 
made  with  fly  front  and  laced  back. 
No.  1.      Special  quality  White  or  Black  Sateen.      .    Pair,  $1.25  if  $13.50  Doz. 
No.  2.      Good  quality  White  or  Black  Sateen.    .     .        "        1.00  if  $10.80     " 

No.  3.      White  or  Black  Sateen "  .85  *      9.18    " 

No.  4D.  White  Drill.     For  indoor  or  Y.M.C. A.  work."  .75*      8.10    " 

No.  4F.  Adjusting  arrangement  at  sides.  In  White,  Black,  Gray  Twill.  Pr.,  60c. 
No.  4C    College  style,  fly  front,  wide  hips  and  short  legs.    No  elastic.  Made  in 

White.  Black  or  Gray  Twill Pair,  50c. 

No.  4.  White,  Black  or  Gray  Twill Pair,  50c.  *  $5.40  Doz. 

No.  6.   White  muslin Pair,  35c. 

Silk  Ribbon  Stripes  down  sides  of  above  running  pants.  Pr.,  extra,  2  5c. -^^^.70  Doz. 
Silk  Ribbon  Stripe  around  waist  of  above  running  pants.  "       "      25c,if  2.70 

Boys'  Knee  Pants 
No.  2B.     Blue  Flannel  Y.M.C.  A.  Knee  Pants,  with  stripe  down  side.  Pair,  $2.50 
No.  14B.  Quality  as  No.  4  Y.M.C.A.,  stripe  down  side.  Pr.,$l.25if $13.50 Doz. 

Spalding  Wrestling  and  Gymnasium  Wear 
Spalding  Wrestling  Supporter 

No.  WS.     Mercerized  silk  elastic ;  strong  and  durable.     .      .      .    Each,  $2.00 

Spalding  Special  Pads  for  Wrestling     To  be  Sewn  on  Wrestling  Tights 
No.  62.  Tan  leather,  padded.  Pr.,50c.  No.  61.  Cloth  covered,  padded.  Pr.,25c. 
Spalding  Wrestling  Head  Harness 

No.  WH.  Always  useful  and  sometimes  indispensable.  .  .  .  Each,  $3.00 
The  prices  printed  in  italics  opposite  items  marked  with  if  will  he  quoted  only  on  orders  for  one- 
half  dozen  or  more  at  one  time.    Quantity  prices  NOT  allowed  on  items  NOT  marked  with  i^ 
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SXTHE  SPALDING 


TRADEMARK 


GUARANTY 


SPALDING 
BASKET  BALL  SHOES 


plain 
hite, 
iched 


No.  AB.  High  cut, 
drableather.Blucher 
cut;  heavy  red  rub- 
ber suction  soles, 
superior  quality. 

Pair,  $6.00 

No.BBL.  Women's. 
Highcut.light;  black 
leather,  good  quality 
red  rubber  suction 
soles.      Pair,  $5.00 


SPALDING  GYMNASIUM  SHOES 


No.  1$ 

Corree* 

Shoes  for 

Boxing 


No.  15.  High  cut, 
kangaroo  uppers, 
genuine  elkskin 
soles.  Will  not  slip 
on  floor;  extra  light. 
The  correct  shoes 
to  wear  for  boxing. 
Pair.  $6.00 
No.  155,  High  cut, 
elkskin  soles,  and 
will  not  slip  on  floor; 
soft  and  flexible. 

Pair,  $5.00 
No.  166.  Low  cut, 
selected  leather,  ex- 
tra light  and  electric 
soles,  men's  sizes 
only.  Pair.  $4.00 
No.  66L.  Women  s. 
Low  cut,  extra  light, 
selected  leather  up- 
pers. Electric  soles. 
Pair.  $4.00 
No.  21.  High  cut, 
blackleather,  electric 
soles.  Sewed  and 
turned,  whichmakes 
shoes  extremely 
light  and  flexible. 

Pair,  $3.25 
No.  20.  Low  cut. 
Otherwise  as  No.21 . 
Sewed  and  turned 
shoes.  Pair.  $2.50 
(.  No. 20L.  Women's. 
'  Otherwise  as  No.20. 
Sewed  and  turned 
shoes.     Pair,  $2.50 


A. G.SPALDING  &,  BROS. 

STORES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 
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F  STANDARD  QUALITY 

article  that  is  universally  given  the  appellation  "SlanJard"  it  thereby  conceded  to  he  the  Criterion,  to  which  mm 
.red  all  other  things  of  a  similar  nature.  For  instance,  the  Gold  Dollar  o(  the  United  States  is  the  Standard  unit 
rency,  because  it  must  legally  contain  a  specific  proportion  of  pure  gold,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  Cenuin*  is 
iteed  by  the  Government  Stamp  thereon.  As  a  protection  to  the  users  of  this  currency  against  counterfeiting  mad 
tricks,  considerable  money  is  expended  in  maintaining  a  Secret  Service  Bureau  of  Elxperts.  Under  the  law,  citizen 
facturers  must  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  Trade-Marks  and  similar  devices  to  protect  themselves  against  coun* 
products — without  the  aid  of  "Government  Detectives"  or  "Public  Opinion"  to  assist  them. 

nsequently  the  "Consumer's  Protection"  against  misrepresentation  and  "inferior  quality"  rests  entirely  upon  th« 
ity  and  responsibility  of  the  "Manufacturer." 

G.  Spalding  6c  Bros,  have,  by  their  rigorous  attention  to  "Quality,"  for  forty  years,  caused  their  Trade. Mark  to 
tne  known  throughout  the  world  as  a  Guarantee  of  Quality  as  dependable'  in  their  field  as  the  U.  S.  Currency  is  in  its  field. 
,.Hhe  necessity  of  upholding  the  guarantee  of  the  Spalding  Trade-Mark  and  maintaining  the  Standard  Quality  of  thctf 
rtthletic  Goods,  is,  therefore,  as  obvious  as  is  the  necessity  of  the  Government  in  maintaining  a  Standard  Currency. 

Thus  each  consumer  is  not  only  insuring  himself  but  also  protecting  other  consumers  when  he  assists  a  ReliabI* 
Manufacturer  in  upholding  his  Trade-Mark  and  all  that  it  stands  for.  Therefore,  we  urge  all  users  of  our  Athletic 
^^oods  to  assist  us  in  maintaining  the  Spalding  Standard  of  Elxcellence,  by  insisting  that  our  Trade- Mark  be  plainly 
(tamped  on  all  athletic  goods  which  they  buy,  because  without  this  precaution  our  best  efforts  towards' maintaining 
Standard  Quality  and  preventing  fraudulent  substitution  will  be  ineffectual. 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Articles  invariably  suffer  the  reputation  of  being  high-priced,  and  this  sentiment  is  fostered 
and  emphasized  by  makers  of  "inferior  goods,"  with  whom  low  prices  are  the  main  consideration. 

A  manufacturer  of  recognized  Standard  Goods,  with  a  reputation  to  uphold  and  a  guarantee  to  protect,  must  nec««. 
•arily  have  higher  prices  than  a  manufacturer  of  cheap  goods,  whose  idea  of  and  basis  of  a  claim  for  Standard  Quality 
depends  principally  upon  the  eloquence  of  the  salesman.  '  _^y9      .jm 

We  know  from  experience  that  there  is  no  quicksand  more  unstable  ^^^^\,f^it       X^     *        -<^ 

than  poverty  in  quality — and  we  avoid  this  quicksand  by  Standard  Quality.     K^^T^yi  ^y^'^^'^^^^*'*-^  f^^^^^^/^ 


'.  STANDARD  POLICY 

1  Standard  Quality  must  be  inseparably  linked  to  a  Standard  Policy. 

'ithout  a  definite  and  Standard  Mercantile  Policy,  it  is  impossible  for  a  Manufacturer  to  long  maintain  a  Standard  Quality, 
.o  market  his  goods  through  the  jobber,  a  manufacturer  must  provide  a  profit  for  the  jobber  as  well  as  for  the  retail 

ir.  To  meet  these  conditions  of  Dual  Profits,  the  manufacturer  is  obliged  to  set  a  proportionately  high  list  price  «• 
3ods  to  the  consumer, 
o  enable  the  glib  salesman,  when  booking  his  orders,  to  figure  out  attractive  profits  to  both  the  jobber  and  retailer, 
high  list  prices  are  absolutely  essential ;  but  their  real  purpose  will  have  been  served  when  the  manufacturer  haa 
ed  his  order  from  the  jobber,  and  the  jobber  has  secured  his  order  from  the  retailer, 
owever.  these  deceptive  high  list  prices  are  not  fair  to  the  consumer,  who  does  not,  and.  m  reality,  ia  not  ere* 
:ted  to  pay  these  fancy  list  prices. 

hen  the  season  opens  for  the  sale  of  such  goods,  with  their  misleading  but  alluring  high  list  prices,  the  jetailet 
8  to  realize  his  responsibilities,  and  grapples  with  the  situation  as  best  he  can.  by  offering  "special  discounts."  whick 
with  local  trade  conditions, 
ider  this  system  of  merchandising,  the  profits  to  both  the  manufacturer  and  the  Jobber  are  assured';  but  as  there  ia 

iibiiity  maintained  in  the  prices  to  the  consumer,  the  keen  competition  amongst  the  local  dealers  invariably  lead*  to  a 
ralized  cutting  of  prices  by  which  the  profits  of  the  retailer  are  practically  eliminated. 
.   lis  demoralization  always  reacts  on  the  manufacturer.     The  jobber  insists  on  lower,  and  still  lower,  pricea.    TKo 
Jacturer,  in  his  turn,  meets  this  demand  for  the  lowering  of  prices  by  the  only  way  open  to  him.  viz.:  the  cheapening 
iegrading  of  the  quality  of  his  product. 

le  foregoing  conditions  became  so  intolerable  that.1l  7  years  ago,  in  1899,  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros,  determined  to  fectifjr 
emoralization  in  the  Athletic  Goods  Trade,  and  inaugurated  what  has  since  become  known  as  "The  Spalding  Policy." 
^le  "Spalding  Policy"  eliminates  the  jobber  entirely,  so  far  as  Spalding  Goods  are  concerned,  and  the  retail  deaUc 
^tes  the  supply  of  Spalding  Athletic  Goods  direct  from  the  manufacturer  by  which  the  retail  dealer  is  assured  a  fair. 
itimate  -xnd  certain  profit  on  all  Spalding  Athletic  Goods,  and  the  consumer  is  assured  a  Standard  Quality  and  ia 
>tected  from  imposition. 
/The  "Spalding  Policy"  is  decidedly  for  the  interest  and  protectibn  of  the  users  of  Athletic  Goods,  and  acU  in  tw«  way*: 

K     FIRST.— The  uaer  is  aMnred  of  genuine  Official  Standard  Athletic  GooJ*. 

\      SECONp.-A»    manufacturen,    we    can    proceed   with  confidence  in  purchasing  at  the    proper    time,  til*   »«fy    bast   raw 
V         materials  re<iuired  in  the  manufacture  of  our  variou*  goods,  well  ahead  of  their  respective  seasoos.  and  tlkia  snahiss  ^  ••  ar*. 
vide  the  necessary  quantity  and  absolutely  maintain  the  Spalding  Standard  of  Quality. 

All  retail  dealers  handling  Spalding  Athletic  Goods  are  requested  to  supply  consumers  at  our  regular  printed  catalogue 
|S&^ — neither  more  nor  less — the  same  prices  that  similar  goods  are  sold  for  in  our  New  York.  Chicago  and  ottkcr  i 
\11  Spalding  dealers,  as  well  hs  users  of  Spalding  Athletic  Goods,  are  treated  exactly  aUke.  and  no  speci  ' 
^rninations  are  allowed  to  anyone, 
il  lis,  briefly,  is  the  "Spalding  Policy."  which  has  already  been  in  successful  operation  for  the  paat  17  yaank  —A  w* 

f  definitely  continued, 
pother  words,  "The  Spalding  PoL"cy"  ia  a  "squarie  deal"  for  everybody. 

A.  C.  SPALDING  «c  BROS. 


H  ATHLETIC  JLIBRARY 


A  separate  book  covers   every  Athletic  Sport 
and  is   Official  and  Standard 

Price  10  cents  each  2 


GRAND    PRIZE 


GRAND    P 


s..^,o.  SPA.LDING  p.^,s,..oo 
ATHLETIC  GOODS 

ARE  THE    STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 


A.  G.  Spalding  ®  Bros. 

MAINfTAIN    WHOLESALE    and    RETAIL   STORES    /n   tfre  FOLLOWING    CI      -  - 

NEW  YOR^  CHICAGO  ST. LOUIS  V 

BOSTON  MILWAUKEE         KANSAS  CITY 

PHILADELPHIA     DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO 

NEWARK  CINCINNATI  LpS   ANGELES 

iVLBANy  CLEVELAND       SEATTLE 

BUl^FALO  COLUMBUS  S^LT  LAKE  CITY 

SYRACUSE    ROCHESTER  INDIANAPOLIS    PORTLAND 

IlLTiri^ORE'^'^WA's  ^'^^??y^^f^  "?.^"„^.^.",'^^ 


LONDON,  ENGLAND  ^ 

LIVERPOOL/ENGLAND 

BIRMINGHAM.  ENGLAND         ^ 
MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND 
BRISTOL.  ENGLAND  > 
EDINBURGH.  SCOTLAND 
GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND 


ATLANTA  ST.  PAUL 

LOUISVILLE      DENVER 
NEW    ORLEANS       DALLAS 
MONTREAL.  CANADA 
TORONTO,  CANADA 
[)  PARIS.  FRANCE 

D  SYDNEY.  AUSTRALIA 


factor...  c..ned  and  operated  J>yA.G.Spaldinj^&Bros.  ""f^ -^^^-/jj^^^^/.'^;;-^' 
-Tr^de-McrkedAtr^ictic   Coeds   arr  mode  are  located   tn  the   follo^'rj^  ct.e. 


MEW'VORK      CHICAGO      SAKT  FRANCISCO      CHICOPEE,  MASS. 
!^^»YN       TOSXON         PelI^DEl,FHM.       M>NPON.  ENG. 
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